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Enoch  Hrfcen 


Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a 
chasm  ; 

And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands  ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster ;  then  a  moulder’d  church ;  and 
higher 

A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tail-tower’ d  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it,  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows,1  and  a  hazelwood, 

By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cup-like  hollow  of  the  down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 

And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller’s  only  son, 

And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor’s  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play’d 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn  ; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 

i.  Burial  mounds  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  England  was 
invaded  by  the  Danes. 
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To  watch  them  overflow’d,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash’d  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff ; 

In  this  the  children  played  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress ;  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 

4 ‘This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.” 
“Mine  too,”  said  Philip,  “turn  and  turn 
about : ’  ’ 

When  if  they  quarrell’d,  Enoch  stronger  made 
Was  master  :  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears, 
Shriek  out,  “I  hate  you,  Enoch,”  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 

And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life’s  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl ;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love, 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence  ;  and  the  girl 
Seem ’d  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him  ; 

But  she  loved  Enoch  :  tho’  she  knew  it  not, 
And  would  if  ask’d  deny  it.  Enoch  set 
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A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes, 

To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost, 

To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 
For  Annie:  and  so  prosper’d  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 

A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 
Than  Enoch.  Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck’d  a  life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming 
seas: 

And  all  men  look’d  upon  him  favorably: 

And  ere  he  touch’d  his  one-and-twentieth  May 
He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber’d  toward  the 
mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide, 

The  younger  people  making  holiday, 

With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and 
small, 

Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.  Philip  stay’d 
(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 

An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  climb’d  the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 
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Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  hand-in-hand, 

His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 

That  burn’d  as  on  an  altar.  Philip  look’d, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan’d 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merry¬ 
making, 

Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the 
bells, 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years, 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil; 

With  children;  first  a  daughter.  In  him 
woke, 

With  his  first  babe’s  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost, 

And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  renew’d, 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes, 

While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas, 

Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
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Enoch’s  white  horse,  and  Enoch’s  ocean-spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier,2  and  his  face, 
Rough-redden’d  with  a  thousand  winter  gales, 
Not  only  to  the  market  cross3 4  were  known, 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 

Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp* 

And  peacock-yewtree 5  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch’s  ministering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human 
change. 

Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
Open’d  a  larger  haven:  thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 

And  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a 
mast 

In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell: 

A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 

And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one: 

Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs:  and  on  him  fell, 

2.  Basket  made  from  osiers. 

3.  In  many  of  the  old  English  villages  is  a  public  square  used  as  a 
market  place.  In  the  center  of  this  frequently  stands  a  large,  stone  cross, 
perhaps  overshadowing  a  drinking  place  for  cattle  and  a  fountain  for 
men. 

4.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  hall  was  a  lion-whelp,  probably  carved  in 
stone,  and  signifying  guardianship. 

5.  In  the  old  gardens  trees  were  often  trimmed  into  fanciful  shapes. 
Here  was  one  in  the  form  of  a  peacock. 
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Altho’  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 

Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

He  seem’d,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 

To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 

And  her  he  loved,  a  beggar:  then  he  pray’d 
“  Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me.” 
And  while  he  pray’d,  the  master  of  that  ship 
Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mischance, 
Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued  him, 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 

And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.  Would  he  go  ? 
There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she  sail’d, 
Sail’d  from  this  port.  Would  Enoch  have  the 
place  ? 

And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 

Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  appear’d 
No  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 

And  isles  a  light6  in  the  offing:  yet  the  wife  — 
When  he  was  gone — the  children  —  what  t o  do  ? 
Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  his  plans; 
To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her  well  — 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather’d  in 
her ! 

6.  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  resembles  an  island  out  at  sea. 
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He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his  horse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her — then  with  what  she 
brought 

Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth  in 
trade 

With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their  wives — 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was 
gone. 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  ?  go 
This  voyage  more  than  once?  yea,  twice  or 
thrice  — 

As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich, 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life, 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated, 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all: 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie  pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-born. 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry, 

And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms; 

Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his  limbs, 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  father-like, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch ’s  golden  ring  had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will: 
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Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 

But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear, 

Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  renew’d 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it) 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 

He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her, 

Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain; 

So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro’. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend, 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  his 
hand 

To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room 
With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods  and  stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch’s  last  at  home,  * 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and  axe, 
Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seemed  to  hear 
Her  own  death-scaffold  raising,  shrill’d  and 
rang, 

Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand, — 
The  space  was  narrow, —  having  order’d  all 
Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused  ;  and  he, 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the  last, 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  morn. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.  All  his  Annie’s  fears, 
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Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to  him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow’d  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man-in-God, 
Pray’d  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes, 
Whatever  came  to  him:  and  then  he  said 
‘  ‘  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 

Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me, 
For  I’ll  be  back,  my  girl,  before  you  know  it.” 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby’s  cradle,  “  and  he, 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one, — 

Nay — for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for  it — 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts, 

And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home 
again. 

Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go.” 

Him  running  on  thus  hopefully  she  heard, 
And  almost  hoped  herself ;  but  when  he  turn’d 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things, 

In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard, 
Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  village  girl, 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring, 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 
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At  length  she  spoke,  “  O  Enoch,  you  are 
wise; 

And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more.” 

“Well  then,”  said  Enoch,  “  I  shall  look 
on  yours. 

Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 

(He  named  the  day),  get  you  a  seaman’s  glass, 

Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears.” 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments 
came, 

“Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted, 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again, 

Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go. 

And  fear  no  more  for  me;  or  if  you  fear 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor  holds. 
Is  he  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His, 

The  sea  is  His:  He  made  it.” 


Enoch  rose, 

Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping  wife, 
And  kiss’d  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness, 
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When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch 
said, 

“Wake  him  not;  let  him  sleep;  how  should 
the  child 

Remember  this?”  and  kiss’d  him  in  his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby’s  forehead  dipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it:  this  he  kept 
Thro’  all  his  future;  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his 
way. 

She,  when  the  day,  that  Enoch  mention’d, 
came, 

Borrow’d  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain:  perhaps 
She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremulous; 

She  saw  him  not :  and  while  he  stood  on  deck 
Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past. 

Ev’n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 
She  watch’d  it,  and  departed  weeping  for  him; 
Then,  tho’  she  mourn’d  his  absence  as  his 
grave, 

Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 

But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies, 

Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less, 
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And  still  foreboding  “what  would  Enoch  say?” 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 
Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold  : 
She  fail’d  and  sadden’d  knowing  it;  and  thus, 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Gain ’d  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 

And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-born  and 
grew 

Yet  sicklier,  tho’  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother’s  care:  nevertheless, 
Whether  her  business  often  call’d  her  from  it, 
Or  thro’  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most, 

Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could  tell 
What  most  it  needed  —  howsoe’er  it  was,  • 
After  a  lingering, —  ere  she  was  aware, — 

Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 

The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried  it, 
Philip’s  true  heart,  which  hungered  for  her 
peace 

(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look’d  upon  her), 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 

“  Surely,”  said  Philip,  “  I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort;”  therefore  went, 
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Past  thro’  the  solitary  room  in  front, 

Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 

Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter’d;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one, 

Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face, 

But  turned  her  own  toward  the  wall  and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 

“  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  ” 

* 

He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her  moan’d  reply, 
“Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  !  ”  half  abashed  him;  yet  unask’d, 

His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war, 

He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her: 

‘  ‘  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he  wish’d, 
Enoch,  your  husband:  I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us  —  a  strong  man: 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will’d,  and  bore  it  thro’. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way, 

And  leave  you  lonely  ?  not  to  see  the  world  — 
For  pleasure? — nay,  but  for  the  wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours:  that  was  his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were  lost. 
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And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave, 

If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running  wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.  So,  Annie,  now  — 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our  lives  ?  — 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again, 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  you  will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do. 

Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school : 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask.” 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the  wall 
Answered,  “I  can  not  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 

When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 
down; 

And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks  me 
down; 

But  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me; 

He  will  repay  you:  money  can  be  repaid; 

Not  kindness  such  as  yours.” 

And  Philip  ask’d 

“  Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie  ?  ” 

There  she  turn’d, 

She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  upon 
him, 
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And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face, 

Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  passionately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 

So  lifted  up  in  spirit,  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school, 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every 
way, 

Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own, 

Made  himself  theirs;  and  tho’  for  Annie’s 
sake, 

Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 

He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish, 

And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he  sent 
Gifts  by  the  children,  garden-herbs  and  fruit, 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall, 

Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and  then, 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie’s  mind: 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  he  came  upon 
her, 

Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children’s  all-in-all; 
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From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily; 

Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play’d  with 
him, 

And  call’d  him  Father  Philip.  Philip  gain’d 
As  Enoch  lost;  for  Enoch  seem’d  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 

Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 

Going  we  know  not  where:  and  so  ten  years, 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land, 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie’s  children 
long’d 

To  go  with  others  nutting  to  the  wood, 

And  Annie  would  go  with  them;  then  they 
begg’d 

For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call’d  him)  too: 
Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust 
Blanched  with  his  mill,  they  found;  and  say¬ 
ing  to  him, 

“Come  with  us,  Father  Philip,”  he  denied; 
But  when  the  children  pluck’d  at  him  to  go, 
He  laughed,  and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish, 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  they  went. 
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But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down, 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fail’d  her;  and  sighing,  “Let  me  rest,”  she 
said: 

So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-content ; 

While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubilant  cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultuously 
Down  thro’  the  whitening  hazels  made  a 
plunge 

To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or 
broke 

The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And  calling, here  and  there  about  the  wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Ker  presence,  and  remembr’d  one  dark  hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow:  at  last  he  said, 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  “Listen,  Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the  wood. 
Tired,  Annie  ?  ”  for  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 
“Tired?”  but  her  face  had  fall’n  upon  her 
hands; 

At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
“The  ship  was  lost,”  he  said,  “the  ship  was 
lost ! 
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No  more  of  that !  why  should  you  kill  your¬ 
self 

And  make  them  orphans  quite  ?  ”  And  Annie 
said 

“  I  thought  not  of  it;  but — I  know  not  why — 
.  Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary.” 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer  spoke, 
“Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 

And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long, 

That  Tho’  I  know  not  when  it  first  came 
there, 

I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.  Oh,  Annie, 

It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 

That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then — let  me 
speak: 

I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help: 

I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless — they  say  that  women  are  so  quick — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have  you 
know — 

I  wish  you  for  my  wife.  I  fain  would  prove 
A  father  to  your  children:  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father:  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own; 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife, 

That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years, 
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We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  His  creatures.  Think  upon  it: 

For  I  am  well-to-do — no  kin,  no  care, 

No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and  yours: 
And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives, 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you  know.” 

Then  answer’d  Annie;  tenderly  she  spoke: 
“  You  have  been  as  God’s  good  angel  in  our 
house. 

God  bless  you  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
Philip,  with  something  happier  than  myself. 
Can  one  love  twice  ?  can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?  ” 

“I  am  content,”  he  answer’d,  “to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.”  “Oh,”  she  cried, 
Scared  as  it  were,  ‘  ‘  dear  Philip,  wait  a 
while: 

If  Enoch  comes — but  Enoch  will  not  come — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long: 

Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year: 

Oh,  wait  a  little  !  ”  Philip  sadly  said, 

“Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life, 

I  well  may  wait  a  little,”  “Nay,”  she  cried, 
“I  am  bound:  you  have  my  promise — in  a 
year; 

Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide  mine? ” 
And  Philip  answered,  “  I  will  bide  my  year.” 
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Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing  up 
Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead; 

Then,  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie,  rose, 
And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  through  the 
wood. 

Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their  spoil; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie’s  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  hand, 
Saying  gently,  “Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.  I  was  wrong. 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free.” 
Then  Annie  weeping  answered,  “I  am  bound.” 

She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were, 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household  ways, 
Ev’n  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words, 

That  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  she  knew, 
That  autumn  into  autumn  flashed  again, 

And  there  he  stood  once  more  before  her  face, 
Claiming  her  promise.  “Is  it  a  year?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  if  the  nuts,”  he  said,  “be  ripe  again: 
Come  out  and  see.”  But  she — she  put  him 
off— 

So  much  to  look  to — such  a  change — a  month — 
Give  her  a  month — she  knew  that  she  was 
bound — 
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A  month  —  no  more.  Then  Philip  with  his  eyes 
Full  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard’s  hand, 

“Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own 
time.” 

And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse, 

Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-sufferance, 

Till  half  another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost,7 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 

Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with 
her; 

Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on; 
And  others  laugh’d  at  her  and  Philip  too, 

As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own  minds; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.  Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho’  he  often  look’d  his  wish; 

But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty; 

And  Philip’s  rosy  face  contracting  grew 

6.They  were  mortified  that  the  predictions  they  made  were  not  verified. 
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Careworn  and  wan;  and  all  these  things  fell 
on  her 

Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray’d  for  a  sign,  “  My  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ?” 
Then  compass’d  round  by  the  blind  wall  of 
night 

Brook’d  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a  light, 
Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign, 

Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 

“  Under  the  palm-tree.”  That  was  nothing  to 
her : 

No  meaning  there :  she  closed  the  Book  and 
slept : 

When  lo  !  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  sun  : 

“He  is  gone,”  she  thought,  “he  is  happy,  he 
is  singing 

Hosanna  in  the  highest :  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these  be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strowing  cried 
‘  Hosanna  in  the  highest !  ’  ”  Here  she  woke, 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him, 
“There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.” 
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‘‘Then  for  God’s  sake,”  he  answer’d,  “both 
our  sakes, 

So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once.” 

So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  they  were  wed. 

But  never  merrily  beat  Annie’s  heart. 

A  footstep  seem’d  to  fall  beside  her  path, 

She  knew  not  whence;  a  whisper  on  her  ear, 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 

What  ail’d  her  then,  that  ere  she  enter’d,  often, 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch, 
Fearing  to  enter:  Philip  thought  he  knew  : 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  her 
state, 

Being  with  child  :  but  when  her  child  was 
born, 

Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  renew’d, 
Then  the  new  mother  came  about  her  heart, 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all, 

And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

And  where  was  Enoch  ?  prosperously  sail’d 
The  ship  Good  Fortune,  tho’  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelm’d  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipped  across  the  summer  of  the  world, 
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Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair, 

She  passing  thro’  the  summer  world  again, 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles, 

Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Less  lucky  her  home-voyage  :  at  first  in¬ 
deed 

Thro’  many  a  fair  sea-circle,8  day  by  day, 
Scarce-rocking  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o’er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her 
bows: 

Then  follow’d  calms,  and  then  winds  variable, 
Then  baffling,  a  long  course  of  them  ;  and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless 
heavens 

Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  “breakers”  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.  Half  the  night, 
Buoy’d  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 


8. On  shipboard  far  out  at  sea  the  horizon  forms  a  perfect  circle. 
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No  want  was  there  of  human  sustenance, 
Soft  fruitage*  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing 
roots ; 

Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch’d  with  leaves  of  palm, 
a  hut, 

Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.  So  the  three, 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 

Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than 
boy, 

Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and  wreck, 
Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years’  death-in-life. 
They  could  not  leave  him.  After  he  was  gone, 
The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem ; 

And  Enoch’s  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 

In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God’s  warning, 
‘‘Wait.” 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 
lawns 

And  winding  glades  high  up  like  Ways  to 
Heaven, 

The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
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The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil ’d  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev’n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world,9 
All  these  he  saw  ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 

Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl, 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that 
branch’d 

And  blossom’d  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

A  shipwreck’d  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail : 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east : 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 
Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no  sail, 


9.  That  is,  the  ocean. 
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There  often  as  he  watch’d  or  seem’d  to 
watch, 

So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 

A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him,  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things,  and  places, 
known 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line; 

The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 
house, 

The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 

The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs, 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color’d  seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Tho’  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells; 

Then,  tho’  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hateful 
isle 

Return’d  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none  who  speaks  with  Him  seem  all 
alone, 

Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 
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Thus  over  Enoch’s  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.  His  hopes  to  see  his  own, 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields, 

Not  yet  had  perish’d,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.  Another  ship 
(She  wanted  water),  blown  by  baffling  winds, 
Like  the  Good  Fortune,  from  her  destined 
course, 

Stay’d  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she 
lay: 

For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills, 

They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill’d  the 
shores 

With  clamor.  Downward  from  his  mountain 
gorge 

Stept  the  long-hair’d,  long-bearded  solitary, 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  clad, 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seem’d, 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what:  and  yet  he  led  the  way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran; 

And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 

And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden 
tongue 
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Was  loosen’d,  till  he  made  them  understand; 
Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fill’d  they  took 
aboard 

And  there  the  tale  he  utter’d  brokenly, 
Scarce-credited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen’d  to  it; 

And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage 
home; 

But  oft  he  work’d  among  the  rest  and  shook 
His  isolation  from  him.  None  of  these 
Came  from  his  county,  or  could  answer  him, 
If  question’d,  aught  of  what  he  cared  to 
know. 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays, 

The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy;  but  evermore 
His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 
He  like  a  lover  down  thro’  all  his  blood 
Drew  in  the  dewy,  meadowy  morning-breath 
Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall : 10 
And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 
Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves, 

Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it : 
Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed  him, 
Ev’n  in  that  harbor  whence  he  sail’d  before. 


io.  The  south  coast  of  England  is  of  precipitous  chalk  cliffs  which 
from  the  sea  look  white  and  ghostlike. 
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There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one, 

But  homeward  —  home — what  home?  had  he 
a  home  ?  — 

His  home,  he  walked.  Bright  was  that  after¬ 
noon, 

Sunny  but  chill;  till  drawn  thro’  either  chasm, 
Where  either  haven  open’d  on  the  deeps, 
Roll’d  a  sea-haze  and  whelmed  the  world  in 
gray; 

Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before, 

And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither’d  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 

On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro’  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 
down: 

Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom; 
Last,  as  it  seem’d,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly 
stolen, 

His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity, 

His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach’d  the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his 
babes 

In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were  born; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
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(A  bill  of  sale  gleam’d  thro’  the  drizzle)  crept 
Still  downward,  thinking,  “dead,  or  dead  to 
me  !  ” 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he  went, 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 

A  front  of  timber-crost11  antiquity, 

So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 

He  thought  it  must  have  gone;  but  he  was 
gone 

Who  kept  it;  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane, 
With  daily  dwindling  profits  held  the  house; 

A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but  now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garrulous, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 

Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port, 

Not  knowing  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  so  bow’d, 
So  broken  —  all  the  story  of  his  house. 

His  baby’s  death,  her  growing  poverty, 

How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 

And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her, 

Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and  the  birth 

xi.  Old  English  houses  were  built  in  such  a  way  that  the  walla  were 
of  plaster  through  which  the  timbers  ran,  plainly  visible.  This  “half- 
timbered  "  style  of  architecture  may  be  seen  in  pictures  of  Shakespeare's 
birthplace. 
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Of  Philip’s  child:  and  o’er  his  countenance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion:  any  one* 
Regarding,  well  had  deem’d  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller;  only  when  she  closed, 

“  Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost,” 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
Repeated  muttering,  “cast  away  and  lost;” 
Again  and  deeper  inward  whispers,  “lost !  ” 

But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  face  again; 

“  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.”  So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harass’d  him,  and  drove  him 
forth, 

At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 

There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 

There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him, 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.  By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip’s  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

For  Philip’s  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street, 
The  latest  house  to  landlord;  but  behind, 

With  one  small  gate  that  open’d  on  the  waste, 
Flourish’d  a  little  garden  square  and  wall’d: 
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And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 

A  yewtree,  and  all  around  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it: 

But  Enoch  shunn’d  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn’d,  if 
griefs 

Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnish’d  board 
Sparkled  and  shone;  so  genial  was  the  hearth: 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 

Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees; 
And  o’er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 

Fair-hair ’d  and  tall;  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear’d  his  creasy 
arms, 

Caught  at,  and  ever  miss’d  it,  and  they 
laugh’d: 

And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe, 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him, 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he 
smiled. 
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Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  be¬ 
held 

His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father’s  knee, 

And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children’s  love, — 
Then  he,  tho’  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heard, 

Stagger’d  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 
fear’d 

To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 

Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 

Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall, 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be 
found, 

Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed, 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man’s  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his 
knees 
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Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray’d. 

“Too  hard  to  bear  !  why  did  they  take  me 
thence  ? 

O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer !  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 

Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 

My  children  too  !  must  I  not  speak  to  these  ? 
They  know  me  not.  I  should  betray  myself. 
Never:  no  father’s  kiss  for  me  —  the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.” 

There  speech  and  thought  and  nature  fail’d 
a  little 

And  he  lay  tranced;  but  when  he  rose  and 
paced 

Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again, 

All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  he  went 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain, 

As  tho’  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 

“Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.” 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.  His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
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Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will, 
And  beating  up  thro’  all  the  bitter  world, 

Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 

Kept  him  a  living  soul.  “This  miller’s  wife,” 
He  said  to  Miriam,  “that  you  spoke  about, 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband  lives  ?  ” 
“Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,  ”  said  Miriam,  ‘  ‘  fear  enow ! 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him  dead, 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort;”  and  he 
thought 

“After  the  Lord  has  call’d  me  she  shall  know, 
I  wait  His  time;  ”  and  Enoch  set  himself, 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or  help’d 
At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks, 

That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of  those 
days; 

Thus  earn’d  a  scanty  living  for  himself : 

Yet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself, 

Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in  it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live  ;  and  as  the  year 
Roll’d  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  return’d,  a  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more, 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
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And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 

For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro’  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despair’d  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  all. 

For  thro’  that  dawning  gleam’d  a  kindlier 
hope 

On  Enoch  thinking,  ‘  ‘  After  I  am  gone, 

Then  may  she  learn  I  lov’d  her  to  the  last.” 
He  call’d  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said 
“Woman,  I  have  a  secret  —  only  swear, 
Before  I  tell  you  — swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead.” 
“Dead,”  clamor’d  the  good  woman,  “hear 
him  talk ; 

I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you 
round.” 

“Swear,”  added  Enoch,  sternly,  “on  the 
book.” 

And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam  swore. 
Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her, 
“Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden,  of  this  town? ” 
“Know  him?”  she  said,  “I  knew  him  far 
away. 

Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down  the  street; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he.” 
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Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answered  her  : 

“His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live  ; 

I  am  the  man.”  At  which  the  woman  gave 
A  half-incredulous,  half-hysterical  cry. 

“You  Arden,  you  !  nay, — sure  he  was  a  foot 
Higher  than  you  be.”  Enoch  said  again 
“My  God  has  bowed  me  down  to  what  I 
am  ; 

My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me  ; 
Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who  married  —  but  that  name  has  twice  been 
changed  — 

I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 

Sit,  listen.  ”  Then  he  told  her  of  his  voyage, 
His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 

His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve, 

And  how  he  kept  it.  As  the  woman  heard, 
Fast  flow’d  the  current  of  her  easy  tears, 
While  in  her  heart  she  yearned  incessantly 
To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes ; 

But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  forebore, 
Saying  only,  “See  your  bairns  before  you 
go! 

Eh,  let  me  fetch  ’em,  Arden,”  and  arose, 
Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch  hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied, 
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“Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the  last, 
But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 

Sit  down  again;  mark  me  and  understand, 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.  I  charge  you 
now 

When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 

Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  lay  her  head  beside  my  own. 

And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  her. 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 

And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 

He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 

But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead, 

Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come, 

For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood, 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be: 

This  hair  is  his:  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it, 

And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years, 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall  see 
him, 

My  babe  in  bliss:  wherefore  when  I  am  gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her; 
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It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her, 
That  I  am  he.” 


He  ceased;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  he  roll’d  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wish’d,  and  once  again 
She  promised. 


Then  the  third  night  after  this, 
While  Enoch  slumber’d  motionless  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watch’d  and  dozed  at  intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea, 

That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 

He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms  abroad, 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  *  ‘  A  sail  !  a  sail ! 

I  am  saved;”  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no 
more. 

So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away. 

And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 
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Apply  now  to  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden  the  plan 
followed  in  our  discussion  of  The  Great  Stone  Face, 
and  as  you  determine  the  facts  under  each  head¬ 
ing  note  them  and  finally  write  out  briefly  and  as 
smoothly  as  possible  the  ideas  you  have  gained 
under  each  topic.  Do  not  neglect  the  writing. 
Not  only  will  it  assist  your  own  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion  but  you  will  find  that  your  ideas  become  much 
more  clearly  defined  as  you  try  to  commit  them 
to  paper.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  person  to  direct 
the  work  of  another,  for  no  two  see  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  Question  yourself  closely 
and  rely  upon  your  own  judgment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  topically  arranged,  may  assist  you 
in  your  study: — 

i.  What  can  you  find  descriptive  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  Annie  ?  Were  you  pleased 
that  Enoch  should  win  Annie  at  first  ?  Did  you 
feel  that  Philip  ought  to  be  finally  successful  in 
his  suit?  Were  you  strongly  interested  in  Annie’s 
struggles  ?  Toward  the  close  did  you  find  your¬ 
self  thinking  more  of  Enoch  than  of  the  others  ? 
Who  is  really  the  chief  character  ?  What  purpose 
had  Tennyson  in  introducing  the  children  into  the 
scene  where  Enoch  looks  in  upon  the  home  that 
is  not  his  ?  What  does  Miriam  Lane  add  to  the 
story  ? 
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2.  What  contrasts  show  in  the  character  of 
Philip  and  Enoch  when  they  were  children?  Com¬ 
pare  them  as  young  men  in  their  wooing.  After 
Enoch’s  return,  what  differences  can  you  see  in 
them  as  men  ?  Which  had  the  nobler  character  ? 
Compare  the  boy  Enoch  with  the  old  man  Enoch. 
Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  character  or  a 
deterioration?  Answer  the  same  question  con¬ 
cerning  Annie.  How  does  Tennyson  make  you 
understand  these  things  ?  Does  he  tell  you  out¬ 
right,  or  does  he  leave  you  to  infer  the  character 
of  each  person  ? 

3.  What  emotions  are  dominant  in  the  boys  at 
play,  in  Enoch  at  his  parting  with  Annie  when  he 
starts  on  his  voyage,  in  Annie  when  Philip  pro¬ 
poses,  in  Enoch  at  the  window,  in  Philip  at  the 
same  time  ?  Run  over  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
narrative  and  see  how  each  affected  your  feelings. 
Were  you  sad  with  Enoch  or  happy  with  Philip 
when  the  former  stood  outside  the  window  ?  Did 
you  have  a  personal  regard  for  any  of  the  persons  ? 
Was  Annie  a  lovable  girl,  a  sincere  and  earnest 
woman  ?  Did  you  feel  a  repugnance  toward  any 
person  at  any  time  or  did  you  sympathize  with  all 
and  feel  that  all  were  worthy  of  happiness  and  suf¬ 
fered  merely  because  of  fortune  and  not  from  their 
deserts?  Did  you  think  well  of  Enoch  for  leaving 
a  message  to  be  delivered  to  Annie  after  his  death  ? 

4.  Compress  the  plot  into  less  than  fifty  words. 
To  do  this,  omit  names,  places,  and  secondary 
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incidents  and  give  plainly  a  series  of  incidents 
from  which  if  any  one  was  omitted  the  plot  would 
be  impossible.  Are  the  following  essential  inci¬ 
dents  or  are  they  secondary:  the  breaking  of 
Enoch’s  limb,  the  death  of  the  child,  Annie’s  find¬ 
ing  of  the  text  “  under  the  palm  tree,  ”  Enoch  on 
the  island  hearing  the  parish  bells,  Philip’s  mar¬ 
riage,  the  baby  rearing  its  arms  to  catch  the  ring 
dangled  by  the  later  Annie  Lee  ?  Determine  why 
the  author  introduced  each  of  these  incidents. 
Select  many  others  for  similar  consideration. 

5.  If  you  were  to  act  this  story,  how  many 
scenes  would  you  find  it  necessary  to  make?  Does 
Tennyson  describe  them  so  you  could  fit  up  a 
stage  successfully  for  each  ?  Do  you  realize  that 
the  incidents  happen  in  a  fishing  village  ?  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  some  town  of  your  own  acquaintance. 
Does  Tennyson  make  the  tropical  island  seem  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  nutting  grounds?  How?  Where 
was  the  village  in  which  Annie  lived?  Can  you 
close  your  eyes  and  see  one  after  another  the 
places  where  the  leading  incidents  occurred? 
Select  a  half  dozen  beautiful  descriptions  and  com¬ 
mit  the  text  to  memory. 

6.  What  do  the  following  phrases  signify,  and 
what  do  they  show  you  of  the  locality:  — 

“A  gray  down  with  Danish  barrows.” 

“Anchors  of  rusty  fluke.” 

“Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall.” 
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“See  your  bairns  before  you  go.  ” 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  expressions  that 
give  local  coloring  to  the  story.  Look  for  others. 
Find  twenty  expressions  or  more,  that  without  di¬ 
rectly  telling  you,  really  make  you  sensible  of  loca¬ 
tion  in  time  or  place.  Where  did  you  see  anything 
that  partook  of  the  supernatural?  Was  it  intro¬ 
duced  in  such  a  way  as  to  shock  you  or  so  as  to 
seem  unnatural?  Were  they  really  supernatural 
incidents  or  were  they  merely  strange  coinci¬ 
dences  ?  Does  their  acceptance  by  any  of  the  per¬ 
sons  throw  any  light  upon  their  characters  or  upon 
the  location  of  the  story  in  time  or  place  ? 

7.  Do  you  think  Tennyson  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  ?  Does 
he  think  Annie  did  right  in  marrying  Philip? 
Does  he  approve  of  Philip’s  course  throughout  ? 
Are  you  able  to  determine  Tennyson’s  ideas,  or 
does  he  seem  merely  the  skillful  narrator  telling  a 
story  that  pleased  him? 

8.  Has  the  storyjbeen  an  inspiration  to  you  in 
any  way?  Has  it  caused  you  to  look  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  in  a  different 
way?  Do  you  feel  more  strongly  upon  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong  because  you  have  read  the 
story?  Do  you  think  Tennyson  has  strengthened 
the  final  impression  by  the  last  three  lines,  •  or 
would  you  have  felt  better  pleased  had  the  story 
stopped  with  the  words:  “and  so  fell  back  and 
spoke  no  more  ”  ? 
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1809-1892 

There  is  little  of  striking  interest  in  the  life  of 
this  most  popular  of  modern  English  poets.  His 
was  the  quiet  uneventful  life  of  the  scholar  and  the 
poet.  The  one  great  event  that  influenced  his 
genius  most  profoundly  was  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  friend,  Arthur  Hallam.  The  deep  spiritual 
experiences  through  which  he  passed  in  the  ten 
years  following  this  blow  he  has  embodied  in  his 
matchless  In  Memoriam ,  a  series  of  lyrics  in  which 
he  expresses  his  grief,  his  dispondency,  his  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  the  fate  that  comes  to  all,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  faith  in  the  God  whose  wisdom  and  love  he 
recognizes  in  everything.  Enoch  Arden  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  of  his  poems.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  him  and  his  work  at  an¬ 
other  time  and  at  greater  length. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


Now  take  The  Ambitious  Guest  and  read  it 
thoughtfully,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  points  we 
have  been  discussing  in  the  stories  we  have  out¬ 
lined.  Read  it  more  than  once,  and  let  the  spirit 
of  the  selection  become  part  of  yourself.  Analyze 
it  carefully  in  your  mind  by  our  topical  outline, 
and  then  write  in  a  few  pages,  a  review  touching 
upon  our  several  points  of  observation,  but  ar¬ 
ranging  your  matter  in  a  less  formal  way,  after  the 
manner  of  the  notes  on  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Write  so  that  your  review  reads  naturally  and 
easily  from  beginning  to  end  without  the  interrup¬ 
tions  which  the  catch-lines  have  given  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  The  Great  Stone  Face.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  quote  when  it  illustrates  the  point  you  wish  to 
make.  When  you  have  finished  your  writing,  read 
your  essay  aloud  carefully  from  beginning  to  end 
to  see  if  you  have  made  a  smooth  composition 
and  given  to  a  possible  reader  of  your  own  review 
all  that  was  best  in  the  selection  you  have  studied. 
If  you  are  dissatisfied  try  again,  or  take  an  entirely 
different  story  and  write  upon  that. 

In  The  Ambitious  Guest  Hawthorne  has  made 
use  of  an  incident  still  told  tourists  through  Fran¬ 
conia  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains.  In  August, 
1826,  the  Willey  family  were  living  at  the  foot  of 


the  mountain,  in  a  low,  one-story  house  at  which 
travelers  passing  through  the  Notch  would  often 
stop.  After  a  long  drought  in  that  year  there  was 
a  terrible  tempest  that  raised  the  rivers  and  so 
loosened  the  soil  above  that  a  great  section  of  the 
mountain  came  sliding  down.  Hearing  the  roar 
of  the  approaching  mass,  the  family  rushed  out  of 
doors;  and  all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey,  their  five 
children,  and  two  hired  men,  were  crushed  by  the 
flying  debris.  Had  they  remained  indoors  they 
would  have  been  saved,  for  a  ledge  above  the  house 
parted  the  slide  and  it  swept  by  in  two  streams, 
leaving  the  house  unharmed. 
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One  September  night  a  family  had  gathered 
round  their  hearth,  and  piled  it  high  with  the 
driftwood  of  mountain  streams,  the  dry  cones 
of  the  pine,  and  the  splintered  ruins  of  great 
trees  that  had  come  crashing  down  the  preci¬ 
pice.  Up  the  chimney  roared  the  fire,  and 
brightened  the  room  with  its  broad  blaze.  The 
faces  of  the  father  and  mother  had  a  sober 
gladness;  the  children  laughed;  the  eldest 
daughter  was  the  image  of  Happiness  at  seven¬ 
teen;  and  the  aged  grandmother,  who  sat  knit¬ 
ting  in  the  warmest  place,  was  the  image  of 
Happiness  grown  old.  They  had  found  the 
“herb,  heart’s-ease,”  in  the  bleakest  spot  of 
all  New  England.  This  family  were  situated 
in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Hills,  where  the 
wind  was  sharp  throughout  the  year,  and  piti¬ 
lessly  cold  in  the  winter,  — giving  their  cottage 
all  its  fresh  inclemency  before  it  descended  on 
the  valley  of  the  Saco.  They  dwelt  in  a  cold 
spot  and  a  dangerous  one;  for  a  mountain 
towered  above  their  heads,  so  steep,  that  the 
stones  would  often  rumble  down  its  sides  and 
startle  them  at  midnight. 
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The  daughter  had  just  uttered  some  simple 
jest  that  filled  them  all  with  mirth,  when 
the  wind  came  through  the  Notch  and  seemed 
to  pause  before  their  cottage — rattling  the 
door,  with  a  sound  of  wailing  and  lamentation, 
before  it  passed  into  the  valley.  For  a  moment 
it  saddened  them,  though  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  tones.  But  the  family  were 
glad  again  when  they  perceived  that  the  latch 
was  lifted  by  some  traveler,  whose  footsteps 
had  been  unheard  amid  the  dreary  blast  which 
heralded  his  approach,  and  wailed  as  he  was 
entering,  and  went  moaning  away  from  the 
door. 

Though  they  dwelt  in  such  a  solitude,  these 
people  held  daily  converse  with  the  world. 
The  romantic  pass  of  the  Notch  is  a  great  ar¬ 
tery,  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  internal 
commerce  is  continually  throbbing  between 
Maine,  on  one  side,  and  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
other.  The  stage-coach  always  drew  up  before 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  The  wayfarer,  with 
no  companion  but  his  staff,  paused  here  to  ex¬ 
change  a  word,  that  the  sense  of  loneliness 
might  not  utterly  overcome  him  ere  he  could 
pass  through  the  cleft  of  the  mountain,  or 
reach  the  first  house  in  the  valley.  And  here 
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the  teamster,  on  his  way  to  Portland  market, 
would  put  up  for  the  night;  and,  if  a  bachelor, 
might  sit  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  bedtime,  and 
steal  a  kiss' from  the  mountain  maid  at  part¬ 
ing.  It  was  one  of  those  primitive  taverns 
where  the  traveler  pays  only  for  food  and 
lodging,  but  meets  with  a  homely  kindness  be¬ 
yond  all  price.  When  the  footsteps  were 
heard,  therefore,  between  the  outer  door  and 
the  inner  one,  the  whole  family  rose  up,  grand¬ 
mother,  children,  and  all,  as  if  about  to  wel¬ 
come  some  one  who  belonged  to  them,  and 
whose  fate  was  linked  with  theirs. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  man.  His 
face  at  first  wore  the  melancholy  expression, 
almost  despondency,  of  one  who  travels  a  wild 
and  bleak  road,  at  nightfall  and  alone,  but 
soon  brightened  up  when  he  saw  the  kindly 
warmth  of  his  reception.  He  felt  his  heart 
spring  forward  to  meet  them  all,  from  the 
old  woman,  who  wiped  a  chair  with  her  apron, 
to  the  little  child  that  held  out  its  arms  to  him. 
One  glance  and  smile  placed  the  stranger  on  a 
footing  of  innocent  familiarity  with  the  eldest 
daughter. 

“Ah,  this  fire  is  the  right  thing  !  ”  cried  he; 
“especially  when  there  is  such  a  pleasant 
circle  round  it.  I  am  quite  benumbed;  for 
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the  Notch  is  just  like  the  pipe  of  a  great  pair 
of  bellows;  it  has  blown  a  terrible  blast  in  my 
face  all  the  way  from  Bartlett.” 

“Then  you  are  going  towards  Vermont  ?  ” 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  as  he  helped  to 
take  a  light  knapsack  off  the  young  man ’s 
shoulders. 

“Yes;  to  Burlington,  and  far  enough  be¬ 
yond,  ”  replied  he.  “I  meant  to  have  been  at 
Ethan  Crawford’s  to-night;  but  a  pedestrian 
lingers  along  such  a  road  as  this.  It  is  no 
matter;  for,  when  I  saw  this  good  fire,  and  all 
your  cheerful  faces,  I  felt  as  if  you  had  kin¬ 
dled  it  on  purpose  for  me,  and  were  waiting  my 
arrival.  So  I  shall  sit  down  among  you,  and 
make  myself  at  home.  ’  ’ 

The  frank-hearted  stranger  had  just  drawn 
his  chair  to  the  fire  when  something  like  a 
heavy  footstep  was  heard  without,  rushing 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  as  with 
long  and  rapid  strides,  and  taking  such  a  leap 
in  passing  the  cottage  as  to  strike  the  opposite 
precipice.  The  family  held  their  breath,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  the  sound,  and  their  guest  held 
his  by  instinct. 

“The  old  mountain  has  thrown  a  stone  at 
us,  for  fear  we  should  forget  him,”  said  the 
landlord,  recovering  himself.  “  He  sometimes 
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nods  his  head  and  threatens  to  come  down; 
but  we  are  old  neighbors,  and  agree  together 
pretty  well  upon  the  whole.  Besides  we  have 
a  sure  place  of  refuge  hard  by  if  he  should  be 
coming  in  good  earnest.” 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  stranger  to  have 
finished  his  supper 'of  bear’s  meat;  and,  by  his 
natural  felicity  of  manner,  to  have  placed 
himself  on  a  footing  of  kindness  with  the 
whole  family,  so  that  they  talked  as  freely 
together  as  if  he  belonged  to  their  mountain 
brood.  He  was  of  a  proud,  yet  gentle  spirit, 
—  haughty  and  reserved  among  the  rich  and 
great ;  but  ever  ready  to  stoop  his  head  to  the 
lowly  cottage  door,  and  be  like  a  brother  or  a 
son  at  the  poor  man’s  fireside.  In  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Notch  he  found  warmth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  feeling,  the  pervading  intelligence  of 
New  England,  and  a  poetry  of  native  growth, 
which  they  had  gathered  when  they  little 
thought  of  it  from  the  mountain  peaks  and 
chasms,  and  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  ro¬ 
mantic  and  dangerous  abode.  He  had  trav¬ 
eled  far  and  alone ;  his  whole  life,  indeed,  had 
been  a  solitary  path ;  for,  with  the  lofty  cau¬ 
tion  of  his  nature,  he  had  kept  himself  apart 
from  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  his 
companions.  The  family,  too,  though  so  kind 
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and  hospitable,  had  that  consciousness  of  unity 
among  themselves,  and  separation  from  the 
world  at  large,  which,  in  every  domestic  cir¬ 
cle,  should  still  keep  a  holy  place  where  no 
stranger  may  intrude.  But  this  evening  a 
prophetic  sympathy  impelled  the  refined  and 
educated  youth  to  pour  out  his  heart  before 
the  simple  mountaineers,  and  constrained  them 
to  answer  him  with  the  same  free  confidence. 
And  thus  it  should  have  been.  Is  not  the 
kindred  of  a  common  fate  a  closer  tie  than 
that  of  birth? 

The  secret  of  the  young  man’s  character 
was  a  high  and  abstracted  ambition.  He  could 
have  borne  to  live  an  undistinguished  life,  but 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  grave.  Yearning 
desire  had  been  transformed  to  hope  ;  and 
hope,  long  cherished,  had  become  like  cer¬ 
tainty,  that,  obscurely  as  he  journeyed  now,  a 
glory  was  to  beam  on  all  his  pathway, — though 
not,  perhaps,  while  he  was  treading  it.  But 
when  posterity  should  gaze  back  into  the  gloom 
of  what  was  now  the  present,  they  would 
trace  the  brightness  of  his  footsteps,  brightening 
as  meaner  glories  faded,  and  confess  that  a 
gifted  one  had  passed  from  his  cradle  to  his 
tomb  with  none  to  recognize  him. 

“As  yet,”  cried  the  stranger  —  his  cheek 
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glowing  and  his  eye  flashing  with  enthusiasm 
— “as  yet,  I  have  done  nothing.  Were  I  to 
vanish  from  the  earth  to-morrow,  none  would 
know  so  much  of  me  as  you  :  that  a  nameless 
youth  came  up  at  nightfall  from  the  valley  of 
the  Saco,  and  opened  his  heart  to  you  in  the 
evening,  and  passed  through  the  Notch  by 
sunrise,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Not  a  soul 
would  ask,  ‘  Who  was  he  ?  Whither  did  the 
wanderer  go?’  But  I  cannot  die  till  I  have 
achieved  my  destiny.  Then,  let  Death  come  ! 
I  shall  have  built  my  monument !  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  continual  flow  of  natural  emo¬ 
tion,  gushing  forth  amid  abstracted  reverie, 
which  enabled  the  family  to  understand  this 
young  man’s  sentiments,  though  so  foreign 
from  their  own.  With  quick  sensibility  of  the 
ludicrous,  he  blushed  at  the  ardor  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed. 

“You  laugh  at  me,”  said  he,  taking  the 
eldest  daughter’s  hand,  and  laughing  himself. 
“You  think  my  ambition  as  nonsensical  as  if  I 
were  to  freeze  myself  to  death  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington,  only  that  people  might 
spy  at  me  from  the  country  round  about.  And, 
truly,  that  would  be  a  noble  pedestal  for  a 
man’s  statue  !  ” 

“It  is  better  to  sit  here  by  this  fire,”  an- 
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swered  the  girl,  blushing,  “and  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  contented,  though  nobody  thinks 
about  us.” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  her  father,  after  a  fit  of 
musing,  ‘  ‘  there  is  something  natural  in  what 
the  young  man  says;  and  if  my  mind  had  been 
turned  that  way,  I  might  have  felt  just  the 
same.  It  is  strange,  wife,  how  his  talk  has 
set  my  head  running  on  things  that  are  pretty 
certain  never  to  come  to  pass.” 

“Perhaps  they  may,”  observed  the  wife. 
“  Is  the  man  thinking  what  he  will  do  when  he 
is  a  widower  ?  ” 

“No,  no  !  ’’cried  he,  repelling  the  idea  with 
reproachful  kindness.  “When  I  think  of  your 
death,  Esther,  I  think  of  mine,  too.  But  I 
was  wishing  we  had  a  good  farm  in  Bartlett, 
or  Bethlehem,  or  Littleton,  or  some  other 
township  round  the  White  Mountains;  but  not 
where  they  could  tumble  on  our  heads.  I 
should  want  to  stand  well  with  my  neighbors 
and  be  called  Squire,  and  sent  to  General 
Court  for  a  term  or  two;  for  a  plain,  honest 
man  may  do  as  much  good  there  as  a  lawyer. 
And  when  I  should  be  grown  quite  an  old 
man,  and  you  an  old  woman,  so  as  not  to  be 
long  apart,  I  might  die  happy  enough  in  my 
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bed,  and  leave  you  all  crying  around  me.  A 
slate  gravestone  would  suit  me  as  well  as  a 
marble  one  —  with  just  my  name  and  age,  and 
a  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  something  to  let  people 
know  that  I  lived  an  honest  man  and  died  a 
Christian.” 

“  There  now  !  ”  exclaimed  the  stranger;  “it 
is  our  nature  to  desire  a  monument,  be  it  slate 
or  marble,  or  a  pillar  of  granite,  or  a  glorious 
memory  in  the  universal  heart  of  man.” 

“We’re  in  a  strange  way,  to-night,”  said 
the  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  ‘  ‘  They  say 
it’s  a  sign  of  something,  when  folks’  minds  go 
a  wandering  so.  Hark  to  the  children  !  ” 

They  listened  accordingly.  The  younger 
children  had  been  put  to  bed  in  another  room, 
but  with  an  open  door  between,  so  that  they 
could  be  heard  talking  busily  among  them¬ 
selves.  One  and  all  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  infection  from  the  fireside  circle,  and  were 
outvying  each  other  in  wild  wishes,  and  child¬ 
ish  projects  of  what  they  would  do  when  they 
came  to  be  men  and  women.  At  length  a 
little  boy,  instead  of  addressing  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  called  out  to  his  mother. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  wish,  mother,”  cried 
he.  “I  want  you  and  father  and  grandma’m, 
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and  all  of  us,  and  the  stranger  too,  to  start 
right  away,  and  go  and  take  a  drink  out  of  the 
basin  of  the  Flume  !  ” 

Nobody  could  help  laughing  at  the  child’s 
notion  of  leaving  a  warm  bed,  and  dragging 
them  from  a  cheerful  fire,  to  vist  the  basin  of 
the  Flume, —  a  brook,  which  tumbles  over  the 
precipice,  deep  within  the  Notch.  The  boy 
had  hardly  spoken  when  a  wagon  rattled  along 
the  road,  and  stopped  a  moment  before  the 
door.  It  appeared  to  contain  two  or  three 
men,  who  were  cheering  their  hearts  with  the 
rough  chorus  of  a  song,  which  resounded,  in 
broken  notes,  between  the  cliffs,  while  the 
singers  hesitated  whether  to  continue  their 
journey  or  put  up  here  for  the  night. 

“Father,”  said  the  girl,  “they  are  calling 
you  by  name.” 

But  the  good  man  doubted  whether  they 
had  really' called  him,  and  was  unwilling  to 
show  himself  too  solicitous  of  gain  by  inviting 
people  to  patronize  his  house.  He  therefore 
did  not  hurry  to  the  door;  and  the  lash  being 
soon  applied,  the  travelers  plunged  into  the 
Notch,  still  singing  and  laughing,  though  their 
music  and  mirth  came  back  drearily  from  the 
heart  of  the  mountain. 

“There,  mother!”  cried  the  boy,  again. 
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‘ ‘  They’d  have  given  us  a  ride  to  the  Flume.” 
Again  they  laughed  at  the  child’s  pertinacious 
fancy  for  a  night  ramble.  But  it  happened 
that  a  light  cloud  passed  over  the  daughter’s 
spirit;  she  looked  gravely  into  the  fire,  and 
drew  a  breath  that  was  almost  a  sigh.  It 
forced  its  way,  in  spite  of  a  little  struggle  to 
repress  it.  Then  starting  and  blushing,  she 
looked  quickly  round  the  circle,  as  if  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  into  her  bosom.  The 
stranger  asked  what  she  had  been  thinking 
of. 

“  Nothing,”  answered  she,  with  a  downcast 
smile.  “  Only  I  felt  lonesome  just  then.” 

“Oh,  I  have  always  had  a  gift  of  feeling 
what  is  in  other  people’s  hearts,  ”  said  he,  half 
seriously.  “Shall  I  tell  the  secrets  of  yours? 
For  I  know  what  to  think  when  a  young  girl 
shivers  by  a  warm  hearth,  and  complains  of 
lonesomeness  at  her  mother’s  side.  Shall  I 
put  these  feelings  into  words?” 

“They  would  not  be  a  girl’s  feelings  any 
longer  if  they  could  be  put  into  words,” 
replied  the  mountain  nymph,  laughing,  but 
avoiding  his  eye. 

All  this  was  said  apart.  Perhaps  a  germ  of 
love  was  springing  in  their  hearts,  so  pure  that 
it  might  blossom  in  Paradise,  since  it  could 
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not  be  matured  on  earth;  for  women  worship 
such  gentle  dignity  as  his;  and  the  proud,  con¬ 
templative,  yet  kindly  soul  is  oftenest  captivated 
by  simplicity  like  hers.  But  while  they  spoke 
softly,  and  he  was  watching  the  happy  sad¬ 
ness,  the  lightsome  shadows,  the  shy  yearnings 
of  a  maiden’s  nature,  the  wind  through  the 
Notch  took  a  deeper  and  drearier  sound.  It 
seemed,  as  the  fanciful  stranger  said,  like  the 
choral  strain  of  the  spirits  of  the  blast,  who 
in  old  Indian  times  had  their  dwelling  among 
these  mountains,  and  made  their  heights  and 
recesses  a  sacred  region.  There  was  a  wail 
along  the  road,  as  ff  a  funeral  were  passing. 
To  chase  away  the  gloom,  the  family  threw 
pine  branches  on  their  fire,  till  the  dry  leaves 
crackled  and  the  flame  arose,  discovering  once 
again  a  scene  of  peace  and  humble  happiness. 
The  light  hovered  about  them  fondly,  and  ca¬ 
ressed  them  all.  There  were  the  little  faces 
of  the  children,  peeping  from  their  bed  apart, 
and  here  the  father’s  frame  of  strength,  the 
mother’s  subdued  and  careful  mien,  the  high- 
browed  youth,  the  budding  girl,  and  the  good 
old  grandam,  still  knitting  in  the  warmest 
place.  The  aged  woman  looked  up  from  her 
task,  and  with  fingers  ever  busy,  was  the  next 
to  speak. 
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“Old  folks  have  their  notions,”  said  she, 
“  as  well  as  young  ones.  You’ve  been  wish¬ 
ing  and  planning;  and  letting  your  heads  run 
on  one  thing  and  another,  till  you’ve  set  my 
mind  a  wandering  too.  Now  what  should 
an  old  woman  wish  for,  when  she  can  go  but 
a  step  or  two  before  she  comes  to  her  grave  ? 
Children,  it  will  haunt  me  night  and  day  till  I 
tell  you.  ” 

“What  is  it,  mother?”  cried  the  husband 
and  wife  at  once. 

Then  the  old  woman,  with  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  which  drew  the  circle  closer  round  the 
fire,  informed  them  that  she  had  provided  her 
grave-clothes  some  years  before, — a  nice  linen 
shroud,  a  cap  with  a  muslin  ruff,  and  every¬ 
thing  of  a  finer  sort  than  she  had  worn  since 
her  wedding  day.  But  this  evening  an  old 
superstition  had  strangely  recurred  to  her.  It 
used  to  be  said,  in  her  younger  days,  that  if 
anything  were  amiss  with  a  corpse,  if  only  the 
ruff  were  not  smooth,  or  the  cap  did  not  set 
right,  the  corpse  in  the  coffin  and  beneath  the 
clods  would  strive  to  put  up  its  cold  hands  and 
arrange  it.  The  bare  thought  made  her  nerv¬ 
ous. 

“Don’t  talk  so,  grandmother!”  said  the 
girl,  shuddering. 
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“Now,” —  continued  the  old  woman,  with 
singular  earnestness,  yet  smiling  strangely  at 
her  own  folly,  —  “I  want  one  of  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren  —  when  your  mother  is  dressed  and  in  the 
coffin —  I  want  one  of  you  to  hold  a  looking- 
glass  over  my  face.  Who  knows  but  I  may 
take  a  glimpse  at  myself,  and  see  whether  all ’s 
right  ?  ” 

“  Old  and  young,  we  dream  of  graves  and 
monuments,”  murmured  the  stranger  youth. 
“I  wonder  how  mariners  feel  when  the  ship 
is  sinking,  and  they,  unknown  and  undistin¬ 
guished,  are  to  be  buried  together  in  the  ocean 
—  that  wide  and  nameless  sepulcher?  ” 

For  a  moment,*  the  old  woman’s  ghastly 
conception  so  engrossed  the  minds  of  her 
hearers  that  a  sound  abroad  in  the  night,  ris¬ 
ing  like  the  roar  of  a  blast,  had  grown  broad, 
deep,  and  terrible,  before  the  fated  group  were 
conscious  of  it.  The  house  and  all  within  it 
trembled;  the  foundations  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  be  shaken,  as  if  this  awful  sound  were  the 
peal  of  the  last  trump.  Young  and  old  ex¬ 
changed  one  wild  glance,  and  remained  an 
instant,  pale,  affrighted,  without  utterance,  or 
power  to  move.  Then  the  same  shriek  burst 
simultaneously  from  all  their  lips. 

‘  ‘  The  Slide  !  The  Slide  !  ” 
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The  simplest  words  must  intimate,  but  not 
portray,  the  unutterable  horror  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  victims  rushed  from  their  cot¬ 
tage,  and  sought  refuge  in  what  they  deemed 
a  safer  spot  —  where,  in  contemplation  of  such 
an  emergency,  a  sort  of  barrier  had  been 
reared.  Alas  !  they  had  quitted  their  security, 
and  fled  right  into  the  pathway  of  destruction. 
Down  came  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain, 
in  a  cataract  of  ruin.  Just  before  it  reached 
the  house,  the  stream  broke  into  two  branches 
—  shivered  not  a  window  there,  but  over¬ 
whelmed  the  whole  vicinity,  blocked  up  the 
road,  and  annihilated  everything  in  its  dread¬ 
ful  course.  Long  ere  the  thunder  of  the  great 
Slide  had  ceased  to  roar  among  the  mountains, 
the  mortal  agony  had  been  endured,  and  the 
victims  were  at  peace.  Their  bodies  were 
never  found. 

The  next  morning,  the  light  smoke  was  seen 
stealing  from  the  cottage  chimney  up  the 
mountain  side.  Within,  the  fire  was  yet 
smouldering  on  the  hearth,  and  the  chairs  in 
a  circle  round  it,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had 
but  gone  forth  to  view  the  devastation  of  the 
Slide,  and  would  shortly  return,  to  thank 
Heaven  for  their  miraculous  escape.  All  had 
left  separate  tokens,  by  which  those  who  had 
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known  the  family  were  made  to  shed  a  tear 
for  each.  Who  has  not  heard  their  name  ? 
The  story  has  been  told  far  and  wide,  and  will 
forever  be  a  legend  of  these  mountains.  Poets 
have  sung  their  fate. 

There  were  circumstances  which  led  some 
to  suppose  that  a  stranger  had  been  received 
into  the  cottage  on  this  awful  night,  and  had 
shared  the  catastrophe  of  all  its  inmates. 
Others  denied  that  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  such  a  conjecture.  Woe  for  the 
high-souled  youth,  with  his  dream  of  Earthly 
Immortality  !  His  name  and  person  utterly 
unknown ;  his  history,  his  way  of  life,  his  plans, 
a  mystery  never  to  be  solved,  his  death  and 
his  existence  equally  a  doubt !  Whose  was 
the  agony  of  that  death  moment  ? 
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1804-1864 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  true  American. 
From  his  father  who,  like  many  of  his  ancestors, 
was  a  shipmaster,  the  boy  inherited  resolution  of 
character;  from  his  mother,  beauty  and  rare  refine¬ 
ment.  His  childhood  was  rather  unusual  from  its 
lack  of  regular  education;  his  studies  seem  not  to 
have  been  formal,  but  he  delighted  in  Spensers 
Faery  Queene ,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas,  and  Milton’s  poetry.  When  ten 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  who  had  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  the  boy  since  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  father.  On  his  uncle’s  farm  near  Lake  Sebago, 
he  spent  a  most  profitable  year,  rambling  in  the 
woods,  delighting  in  their  solitude,  observing  and 
recording  what  he  had  noted.  He  then  returned 
to  Salem  to  finish  his  preparation  for  Bowdoin 
College  which  he  entered  in  1821.  Here  he  failed 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar,  but  excelled  in 
English  theme-writing  and  Greek  and  Latin  trans¬ 
lation.  After  his  graduation  in  1824  came  the 
period  of  his  life  which  brought  him  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  eccentric.  Literature  he  had  chosen 
as  a  profession;  that  meant,  to  one  of  his  exacting 
sense  of  duty,  a  thorough,  independent  prepara¬ 
tion.  For  twelve  years  he  lived  at  his  mother’s 
house  as  a  recluse,  shunning  society,  often  even 
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that  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  scarcely  leaving  the 
house  except  on  lonely  rambles.  These  years,  de¬ 
voted  not  to  regular  study  but  to  brooding,  dream¬ 
ing,  and  written  expression,  were  of  the  greatest 
significance.  At  this  time  he  perfected  his  mar¬ 
velous  style,  applying  to  it  most  conscientious  and 
rigorous  tests.  His  writings,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  merit,  received  no  wider  circulation 
than  that  of  local  papers  and  magazines. 

He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Peabody,  of  Salem,  in 
1842,  and  settled  at  Concord  in  the  “Old  Manse.” 
His  Twice  Told  Tales ,  written  while  he  was  in  se¬ 
clusion,  had  been  published  and  fame  was  coming 
to  him  slowly.  He  had  profited  by  his  wholesome, 
practical  life  as  weigher  and  gauger  in  the  Boston 
Custom  House,  and  as  Surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Salem,  so  that  when  a  change  in  political  parties 
removed  him  from  the  latter  office  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  produce  the  first  and  greatest  of  his  four 
long  romances — The  Scarlet  Letter.  This  won 
for  him  immediate  fame.  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  and  The  Wonder  Book  for  children,  The 
Blithedale  Romance  and  Tanglewood  Tales  succes¬ 
sively  appeared.  President  Pierce,  perhaps  his  most 
intimate  friend,  appointed  Hawthorne  to  the  con¬ 
sulship  at  Liverpool.  For  four  years  Hawthorne 
lived  in  England,  then  traveled  in  Italy,  where 
The  Marble  Faun  was  written. 

After  his  return,  his  health  became  steadily 
poorer.  Thinking  to  gain  new  strength,  he  started 
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on  a  little  tour  with  ex-President  Pierce  (1864) 
but  got  no  farther  than  Plymouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  when  the  sudden  death  he  had  always  wished 
for  overtook  him.  Five  days  afterwards  he  was 
buried  in  “  Sleepy  Hollow  ”  in  the  Concord  cem¬ 
etery. 

Hawthorne’s  personality  left  a  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression  on  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
His  manly  form  and  strikingly  beautiful  face  won 
him  immediate  attention,  and  his  silence  and  reti¬ 
cence  set  him  off  in  a  world  of  his  own  where  none 
might  approach.  Joined  with  his  resolute  strength 
was  a  distinctly  feminine  element  of  character,  a 
fine  susceptibility  showed  in  every  expression  of 
his  face,  and  in  an  extreme  shyness  which  caused 
him  to  blush  on  the  slightest  provocation  even 
when  among  intimate  friends.  Social  occasions 
were  torture  to  him.  His  calm,  gentle  spirit  was 
satisfied  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  made  happy 
by  one  of  the  most  perfect  marriages. 

Hawthorne  has  been  often  entirely  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  has  been  called  a  pessimist  and  a  fatalist 
who  develops  repelling  subjects  in  morbid  style. 
Even  his  friend,  the  philosopher  Emerson,  felt  that 
his  genius  had  been  rather  unfortunately  used  and 
had  taken  too  dark  a  course.  But  according  to 
his  wife  and  children,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
gloomy  and  morbid.  His  daughter  speaks  of  him 
as  “the  gayest  person  I  ever  saw;  there  never  was 
such  a  playmate  in  all  the  world;  ”  and  his  wife  tells 
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of  his  cheerfulness  and  wit.  The  man's  spirit  was 
too  great  and  true,  too  nearly  in  harmony  with  all 
that  is  good,  to  limit  itself  to  a  gloomy  view  of 
life.  It  was  merely  that  in  the  all-engrossing  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  sadder  side  of  man's  inner  life, 
the  origin,  growth,  and  effects  of  sin  best  suited 
his  genius.  The  human  heart  with  its  struggles, 
its  falls,  and  its  triumphs,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  and  its  conditions,  constituted  for 
him  the  reality  of  life.  With  the  aid  of  constant 
introspection  and  a  marvelous  penetration,  he 
made  his  study  of  the  souls  of  men,  deploring  the 
curses  of  sin  and  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  nature 
by  the  inevitable  suffering  from  transgression. 

But  although  Hawthorne's  life-work  was  this 
ethical  study,  never  did  he  aim  at  making  his 
writings  the  direct  medium  of  moral  teaching. 
The  artistic,  beauty-loving  side  of  his  nature  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  becoming  a  preaching 
author.  A  proof  of  the  abiding  greatness  of  his 
works  is  that  there  are  woven  in  with  them  moral 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  he  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  but  never  advances  an  arbitrary  theory. 
The  art  in  his  works  was  secured  by  a  most  pains¬ 
taking  study  of  style.  This,  the  outer  form,  seems 
a  natural  growth  from  the  very  essence  of  the  in¬ 
ner  thought,  so  naturally  and  easily  does  it  flow 
along.  It  is  sometimes  delicately  humorous  and 
always  clear  even  when  expressing  most  subtle 
thoughts  and  fanciful  images.  The  mystery  and 
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shadowy  influences,  the  breath  of  another  and 
superhuman  world,  which  haunt  all  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  works,  appear  among  familiar  scenes 
and  find  expression  in  a  style  which  might  de¬ 
scribe  commonplace  fact. 
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This  is  the  last  group  of  the  series1  and  it 
naturally  ends  with  the  little  children  who  always 
trot  after  the  tail  of  any  procession.  Only  women 
understand  children  thoroughly,  but  if  a  man 
keeps  very  quiet  and  humbles  himself  properly, 
and  refrains  from  talking  down  to  his  superiors, 
the  children  will  sometimes  be  good  to  him  and 
let  him  see  what  they  think  about  the  world.  But 
even  after  patient  investigation  and  the  conde¬ 
scension  of  the  nursery,  it  is  hard  to  draw  babies 
correctly.  — Rudyard  Kipling. 


r.  The  allusion  is  to  a  series  of  stories  of  which  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
was  the  last 
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"An  officer  and  a  gentleman.” 

His  full  name  was  Percival  William  Will¬ 
iams,  but  he  picked  up  the  other  name  in 
a  nursery-book,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  christened  titles.  His  mother’s  ayah 1 2  called 
him  WiMie- Bab  a*  but  as  he  never  paid  the 
faintest  attention  to  anything  that  the  ayah 
said,  her  wisdom  did  not  help  matters. 

His  father  was  the  colonel  of  the  195th,  and 
as  soon  as  Wee  Willie  Winkie  was  old  enough 
to  understand  what  military  discipline  meant, 
Col.  Williams  put  him  under  it.  There  was 
no  other  way  of  managing  the  child.  When 
he  was  good  for  a  week,  he  drew  good-conduct 
pay;  and  when  he  was  bad,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  good-conduct  stripe.  Generally  he  was 
bad,  for  India  offers  so  many  chances  to  little 
six-year-olds  of  going  wrong. 

Children  resent  familiarity  from  strangers, 
and  Wee  Willie  Winkie  was  a  very  particular 
child.  Once  he  accepted  an  acquaintance  he 


1.  A  native  maid  or  nurse  for  children. 

2.  Literally  father ,  but  commonly  used  as  a  term  of  respect  or  kind¬ 
ness  to  children. 
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was  graciously  pleased  to  thaw.  He  accepted 
Brandis,  a  subaltern  of  the  195th,  on  sight. 
Brandis  was  having  tea  at  the  Colonel’s,  and 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  entered,  strong  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  good-conduct  badge  won  for  not 
chasing  the  hens  round  the  compound.3  He 
regarded  Brandis  with  gravity  for  at  least 
ten  minutes,  and  then  delivered  himself  of  his 
opinion. 

“  I  like  you,”  said  he,  slowly,  getting  off  his 
chair  and  coming  over  to  Brandis.  ‘  ‘  I  like 
you.  I  shall  call  you  Coppy,  because  of  your 
hair.  Do  you  mind  being  called  Coppy  ?  It  is 
because  of  ve  hair,  you  know.” 

Here  was  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  of 
Wee  Willie  Winkie’s  peculiarities.  He  would 
look  at  a  stranger  for  some  time,  and  then, 
without  warning  or  explanation,  would  give  him 
a  name.  And  the  name  stuck.  No  regimental 
penalties  could  break  Wee  Willie  Winkie  of 
this  habit.  He  lost  his  good-conduct  badge 
for  christening  the  commissioner’s  wife 
“Pobs;”  but  nothing  that  the  Colonel  could 
do  made  the  station  forego  the  nickname,  and 
Mrs.  Collen  remained  Mrs.  “Fobs”  till  the 
end  of  her  stay.  So  Brandis  was  christened 

3.  A  walled  inclosure  or  courtyard,  containing  a  residence,  with  the 
necessary  outbuildings  and  servants’  quarters. 
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“Coppy,”  and  rose,  therefore,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  regiment. 

If  Wee  Willie  Winkie  took  an  interest  in 
any  one,  the  fortunate  man  was  envied  alike 
by  the  mess  and  the  rank  and  file.  And  in 
their  envy  lay  no  suspicion  of  self-interest. 
“The  Colonel’s  son  ”  was  idolized  on  his  own 
merits  entirely.  Yet  Wee  Willie  Winkie  was 
not  lovely.  His  face  was  permanently  freck¬ 
led,  as  his  legs  were  permanently  scratched, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  mother’s  almost  tearful 
remonstrances,  he  had  insisted  upon  having 
his  long,  yellow  locks  cut  short  in  the  military 
fashion.  “I  want  my  hair  like  Sergeant 
Tummil’s,”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie;  and,  his 
father  abetting,  the  sacrifice  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

Three  weeks  after  the  bestowal  of  his 
youthful  affections  on  Lieutenant  Brandis  — 
henceforward  to  be  called  “Coppy”  for  the 
sake  of  brevity — Wee  Willie  Winkie  was 
destined  to  behold  strange  things  and  far  be¬ 
yond  his  comprehension. 

Coppy  returned  his  liking  with  interest. 
Coppy  had  let  him  wear  for  five  rapturous 
minutes  his  own  big  sword  —  just  as  tall  as 
Wee  Willie  Winkie.  Coppy  had  promised 
him  a  terrier  puppy;  and  Coppy  had  permit- 
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ted  him  to  witness  the  miraculous  operation 
of  shaving.  Nay,  more  —  Coppy  had  said 
that  even  he,  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  would  rise 
in  time  to  the  ownership  of  a  box  of  shiny 
knives,  a  silver  soap-box,  and  a  silver-handled 
“sputter-brush,  ”  as  Wee  Willie  Winkie  called 
it.  Decidedly,  there  was  no  one,  except  his 
father  —  who  could  give  or  take  away  good- 
conduct  badges  at  pleasure — half  so  wise, 
strong,  and  valiant  as  Coppy  with  the  Afghan 
and  Egyptian  medals  on  his  breast.  Why, 
then,  should  Coppy  be  guilty  of  the  unmanly 
weakness  of  kissing  —  vehemently  kissing  —  a 
“big  girl,”  Miss  Allardyce  to  wit?  In  the 
course  of  a  morning  ride,  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
had  seen  Coppy  so  doing,  and  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  he  was,  had  promptly  wheeled  round 
and  cantered  back  to  his  groom,  lest  the 
groom  should  also  see. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
have  spoken  to  his  father,  but  he  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  this  was  a  matter  on  which  Coppy 
ought  first  to  be  consulted. 

“Coppy,”  shouted  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
reining  up  outside  that  subaltern’s  bungalow 4 
early  in  the  morning — “I  want  to  see  you, 
Coppy !  ” 


4.  A  one-storied,  thatched  or  tiled  house,  surrounded  by  a  veranda. 
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‘‘Come  in,  young  ’un,”  returned  Coppy, 
who  was  at  early  breakfast  in  the  midst  of 
his  dogs.  ‘  ‘  What  mischief  have  you  been 
getting  into  now  ?  ” 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  had  done  nothing  noto¬ 
riously  bad  for  three  days,  and  so  stood  on  a 
pinnacle  of  virtue. 

“I’ve  been  doing  nothing  bad,”  said  he, 
curling  himself  into  a  long  chair  with  a  studi¬ 
ous  affectation  of  the  Colonel’s  languor  after 
a  hot  parade.  He  buried  his  freckled  nose  in 
a  teacup,  and,  with  eyes  staring  roundly  over 
the  rim,  asked:  “I  say,  Coppy,  is  it  pwoper  to 
kiss  big  girls  ?  ” 

“By  Jove!  You’re  beginning  early.  Who 
do  you  want  to  kiss  ?  ” 

“No  one.  My  muvver’s  always  kissing  me 
if  I  don’t  stop  her.  If  it  isn’t  pwoper,  how 
was  you  kissing  Major  Allardyce’s  big  girl  last 
morning,  by  ve  canal  ?  ” 

Coppy’s  brow  wrinkled.  He  and  Miss 
Allardyce  had,  with  great  craft,  managed  to 
keep  their  engagement  secret  for  a  fortnight. 
There  were  urgent  and  imperative  reasons 
why  Major  Allardyce  should  not  know  how 
matters  stood  for  at  least  another  month,  and 
this  small  marplot  had  discovered  a  great  deal 
too  much. 
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“I  saw  you,”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
calmly.  4 4  But  ve  groom  didn’t  see.  I  said, 

4  Hut  jao .’  ”6 

4 ‘Oh,  you  had  that  much  sense,  you  young 
rip,”  groaned  poor  Coppy,  half-amused  and 
half-angry.  “And  how  many  people  may 
you  have  told  about  it  ?  ” 

“Only  me  myself.  You  didn’t  tell  when  I 
twied  to  wide  ve  buffalo  ven  my  pony  was 
lame  ;  and  I  fought  you  wouldn’t  like.” 

“Winkie,”  said  Coppy,  enthusiastically, 
shaking  the  small  hand,  4  4  you  ’re  the  best  of 
good  fellows.  Look  here,  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  all  these  things.  One  of  these  days  — 
hang  it,  how  can  I  make  you  see  it !  — I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  marry  Miss  Allardyce,  and  then  she’ll 
be  Mrs.  Coppy,  as  you  say.  If  your  young 
mind  is  so  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  kissing 
big  girls,  go  and  tell  your  father.” 

“What  will  happen  ?”  said  Wee  Willie 
Winkie,  who  firmly  believed  that  his  father 
was  omnipotent. 

4  4 1  shall  get  into  trouble,  ”  said  Coppy, 
playing  his  trump  card  with  an  appealing  look 
at  the  holder  of  the  ace. 

4 4 Ven  I  won’t,”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
briefly.  “But  my  faver  says  it’s  un-man-ly 

5.  Go  back. 
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to  be  always  kissing,  and  I  didn’t  fink  you'd 
do  vat,  Coppy.” 

“I’m  not  always  kissing,  old  chap.  It’s 
only  now  and  then,  and  when  you’re  bigger 
you’ll  do  it,  too.  Your  father  meant  it’s  not 
good  for  little  boys.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  now  fully 
enlightened.  “It’s  like  ve  sputter-brush?” 

“  Exactly,  ”  said  Coppy,  gravely. 

“  But  I  don’t  fink  I’ll  ever  want  to  kiss  big 
girls,  nor  no  one,  ’cept  my  muvver.  And  I  must 
do  vat,  you  know.” 

There  was  a  long  pause  broken  by  Wee 
Willie  Winkie. 

“Are  you  fond  of  vis  big  girl,  Coppy  ?  ” 

“  Awfully  !  ”  said  Coppy. 

“  Fonder  van  you  are  of  Bell  or  ve  Butcha 
—  or  me  ?” 

‘  ‘  It’s  in  a  different  way,  ”  said  Coppy.  ‘ *  You 
see,  one  of  these  days  Miss  Allardyce  will  be¬ 
long  to  me,  but  you’ll  grow  up  and  command 
the  regiment  and — all  sorts  of  things.  It’s 
quite  different,  you  see.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  ris¬ 
ing.  ‘  ‘  If  you’re  fond  of  ve  big  girl,  I  won’t 
tell  any  one.  I  must  go  now.” 

Coppy  rose  and  escorted  his  small  guest  to 
the  door,  adding:  “You’re  the  best  of  little 
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fellows,  Winkie.  I  tell  you  what.  In  thirty 
days  from  now  you  can  tell  if  you  like  —  tell 
any  one  you  like.” 

Thus  the  secret  of  the  Brandis-Allardyce 
engagement  was  dependent  on  a  little  child’s 
word.  Coppy,  who  knew  Wee  Willie 
Winkie’s  idea  of  truth,  was  at  ease,  for  he 
felt  that  he  would  not  break  promises.  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  betrayed  a  special  and  unusual 
interest  in  Miss  Allardyce,  and,  slowly  revolv¬ 
ing  round  that  embarrassed  young  lady,  was 
used  to  regard  her  gravely  with  unwinking  eye. 
He  was  trying  to  discover  why  Coppy  should 
have  kissed  her.  She  was  not  half  so  nice  as 
his  own  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
Coppy’s  property,  and  would  in  time  belong 
to  him.  Therefore  it  behooved  him  to  treat 
her  with  as  much  respect  as  Coppy’s  big  sword 
or  shiny  pistol. 

The  idea  that  he  shared  a  great  secret  in 
common  with  Coppy  kept  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
unusually  virtuous  for  three  weeks.  Then  the 
Old  Adam  broke  out,  and  he  made  what  he 
called  a  “camp-fire”  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  How  could  he  have  foreseen  that  the 
flying  sparks  would  have  lighted  the  Colonel’s 
little  hay-rick  and  consumed  a  week ’s  store  for 
the  horses  ?  Sudden  and  swift  was  the  pun- 
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ishment  —  deprivation  of  the  good-conduct 
badge,  and,  most  sorrowful  of  all,  two  days’ 
confinement  to  barracks  —  the  house  and  ve¬ 
randa —  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
light  of  his  father’s  countenance. 

He  took  the  sentence  like  the  man  he 
strove  to  be,  drew  himself  up  with  a  quiver¬ 
ing  underlip,  saluted,  and,  once  clear  of  the 
room,  ran  to  weep  bitterly  in  his  nursery  — 
called  by  him  “my  quarters.”  Coppy  came 
in  the  afternoon  and  attempted  to  console  the 
culprit. 

“I’m  under  awwest,”  said  Wee  Willie 
Winkie,  mournfully,  “and  I  didn’t  ought  to 
speak  to  you.” 

Very  early  the  next  morning  he  climbed  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  — that  was  not  forbid¬ 
den  —  and  beheld  Miss  Allardyce  going  for  a 
ride. 

“Where  are  you  going?  ”  cried  Wee  Willie 
Winkie. 

“Across  the  river,”  she  answered,  and 
trotted  forward. 

Now  the  cantonment6  in  which  the  195th 
lay  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  river  —  dry 
in  the  winter.  From  his  earliest  years,  Wee 

6.  In  India,  a  portion  of  a  city  set  aside  as  a  permanent  residence  for 
English  troops.  Around  it  usually  clustered  the  homes  of  the  foreign 
residents. 


Lot  C. 
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Willie  Winkie  had  been  forbidden  to  go  across 
the  river,  and  had  noted  that  even  Coppy  — 
the  almost  almighty  Coppy  —  had  never  set 
foot  beyond  it.  Wee  Willie  Winkie  had  once 
been  read  to  —  out  of  a  big,  blue  book  —  the 
history  of  the  princess  and  the  goblins;  a  most 
wonderful  tale  of  a  land  where  the  goblins 
were  always  warring  with  the  children  of  men 
until  they  were  defeated  by  one  Curdie.  Ever 
since  that  date,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bare 
black-and-purple  hills  across  the  river  were 
inhabited  by  goblins,  and,  in  truth,  every  one 
had  said  that  there  lived  the  bad  men.  Even 

i 

in  his  own  house,  the  lower  halves  of  the  win¬ 
dows  were  covered  with  green  paper  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  men  who  might,  if  allowed 
clear  view,  fire  into  peaceful  drawing-rooms 
and  comfortable  bedrooms.  Certainly,  be¬ 
yond  the  river,  which  was  the  end  of  all  the 
earth,  lived  the  bad  men.  And  here  was 
Major  Allardyce’s  big  girl,  Coppy’s  property, 
preparing  to  venture  into  their  borders  !  What 
would  Coppy  say  if  anything  happened  to  her? 
If  the  goblins  ran  off  with  her  as  they  did 
with  Curdie ’s  princess?  She  must  at  all 
hazards  be  turned  back. 

The  house  was  still.  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  very  terrible 
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wrath  of  his  father;  and  then  —  broke  his 
arrest  !  It  was  a  crime  unspeakable.  The 
low  sun  threw  his  shadow,  very  large  and  very 
black,  on  the  trim  garden-paths,  as  he  went 
down  to  the  stables  and  ordered  his  pony.  It 
seemed  to  him,  in  the  hush  of  the  dawn,  that 
all  the  big  world  had  been  bidden  to  stand 
still  and  look  at  Wee  Willie  Winkie  guilty  of 
mutiny.  The  drowsy  groom  handed  him  his 
mount,  and,  since  the  one  great  sin  made  all 
others  insignificant,  Wee  Willie  Winkie  said 
that  he  was  going  to  ride  over  to  Coppy 
Sahib,7  and  went  out  at  a  foot-pace,  stepping 
on  the  soft  mold  of  the  flower-borders. 

The  devastating  track  of  the  pony’s  feet 
was  the  last  misdeed  that  cut  him  off  from 
all  sympathy  of  humanity.  He  turned  into 
the  road,  leaned  forward,  and  rode  as  fast  as 
the  pony  could  put  foot  to  the  ground,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river. 

But  the  liveliest  of  twelve-two8  ponies  can 
do  little  against  the  long  canter  of  a  waler.9 
Miss  Allardyce  was  far  ahead,  had  passed 
through  the  crops,  beyond  the  police-post, 


7.  Sahib  is  a  title  of  respect  corresponding  to  Sir,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  referring  to  a  European. 

8.  In  height,  twelve  hands  and  two  inches  —  50  inches. 

9.  In  India,  a  horse  imported  from  Australia,  particularly  from  New 
South  Wales. 
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when  all  the  guards  were  asleep,  and  her 
mount  was  scattering  the  pebbles  of  the  river¬ 
bed  as  Wee  Willie  Winkie  left  the  canton¬ 
ment  and  British  India  behind  him.  Bowed 
forward  and  still  flogging,  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
shot  into  Afghan  territory,  and  could  just  see 
Miss  Allardyce,  a  black  speck,  flickering  across 
the  stony  plain.  The  reason  of  her  wandering 
was  simple  enough.  Coppy,  in  a  tone  of  too 
hastily  assumed  authority,  had  told  her  over¬ 
night  that  she  must  not  ride  out  by  the  river. 
And  she  had  gone  to  prove  her  own  spirit 
and  teach  Coppy  a  lesson. 

Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  inhospitable  hills, 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  saw  the  waler  blunder  and 
come  down  heavily.  Miss  Allardyce  struggled 
clear,  but  her  ankle  had  been  severely  twisted, 
and  she  could  not  stand.  Having  thus  demon¬ 
strated  her  spirit,  she  wept  copiously,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a  white  wide- 
eyed  child  in  khaki,10  on  a  nearly  spent  pony. 

“  Are  you  badly — badly  hurted  ?  ”  shouted 
Wee  Willie  Winkie,  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
range.  “  You  didn’t  ought  to  be  here.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Allardyce,  rue- 


io.  A  light  drab,  or  chocolate-colored  cloth  used  there  for  uniforms  by 
some  of  the  East  Indian  regiments.  It  has  since  come  into  common  use  in 
hot  countries. 
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fully,  ignoring  the  reproof.  “  Good  gracious, 
child,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ” 

“You  said  you  was  going  acwoss  ve  wiver,” 
panted  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  throwing  himself 
off  his  pony.  ‘  ‘  And  nobody,  —  not  even  Coppy 
—  must  go  acwoss  ve  wiver,  and  I  came  after 
you  ever  so  hard;  but  you  wouldn’t  stop,  and 
now  you’ve  hurted  yourself,  and  Coppy  will 
be  angwy  wiv  me,  and  —  I’ve  bwoken  my  aw- 
west !  I’ve  bwoken  my  awwest  !  ’  ’ 

The  future  colonel  of  the  195th  sat  down 
and  sobbed.  In  spite  of  the  pain  in  her  ankle, 
the  girl  was  moved. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  ridden  all  the  way  from  canton¬ 
ments,  little  man  ?  What  for  ?  ” 

“  You  belonged  to  Coppy.  Coppy  told  me 
so  !  ”  wailed  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  disconso¬ 
lately.  ‘  ‘  I  saw  him  kissing  you,  and  he  said 
he  was  fonder  of  you  van  Bell  or  ve  Butcha 
or  me.  And  so  I  came.  You  must  get  up 
and  come  back.  You  didn’t  ought  to  be 
here.  Vis  is  a  bad  place  and  I’ve  bwoken  my 
awwest.  ” 

“I  can’t  move,  Winkie,”  said  Miss  Allar- 
dyce,  with  a  groan.  ‘  ‘  I’ve  hurt  my  foot. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

She  showed  a  readiness  to  weep  afresh,  which 
steadied  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  who  had  been 
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brought  up  to  believe  that  tears  were  the 
depth  of  unmanliness.  Still,  when  one  is  as 
great  a  sinner  as  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  even  a 
man  may  be  permitted  to  break  down. 

“Winkie,”  said  Miss  Allardyce,  “when 
you’ve  rested  a  little,  ride  back  and  tell  them 
to  send  out  something  to  carry  me  back  in. 
It  hurts  fearfully.” 

The  child  sat  still  for  a  little  time,  and  Miss 
Allardyce  closed  her  eyes;  the  pain  was  nearly 
making  her  faint.  She  was  roused  by  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  tying  up  the  reins  on  his  pony’s 
neck,  and  setting  it  free  with  a  vicious  cut  of 
his  whip  that  made  it  whicker.  The  little 
animal  headed  toward  the  cantonments. 

“  Oh,  Winkie  !  What  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie.  “  Vere’s 
a  man  coming  —  one  of  ve  bad  men.  I  must 
stay  wiv  you.  My  faver  says  a  man  must 
always  look  after  a  girl.  Jack  will  go  home, 
and  ven  vey’ll  come  and  look  for  us.  Vat’s 
why  I  let  him  go.” 

Not  one  man  but  two  or  three  had  appeared 
from  behind  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  and  the 
heart  of  Wee  Willie  Winkie  sunk  within  him, 
for  just  in  this  manner  were  the  goblins  wont 
to  steal  out  and  vex  Curdie’s  soul.  Thus  had 
they  played  in  Curdie’s  garden  —  he  had  seen 
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the  picture  —  and  thus  had  they  frightened  the 
princess’s  nurse.  He  heard  them  talking  to 
each  other,  and  recognized  with  joy  the  bas¬ 
tard  Pushtu11  that  he  had  picked  up  from  one 
of  his  father’s  grooms  lately  dismissed.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  spoke  that  tongue  could  not  be  the 
bad  men.  They  were  only  natives  after  all. 

They  came  up  to  the  bowlders  on  which 
Miss  Allardyce’s  horse  had  blundered. 

Then  rose  from  the  rock  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
child  of  the  dominant  race,  aged  six  and  three- 
quarters,  and  said,  briefly  and  emphatically, 
“ Jao  !  ”  The  pony  had  crossed  the  river-bed. 

The  men  laughed,  and  laughter  from  the 
natives  was  the  one  thing  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
could  not  tolerate.  He  asked  them  what 
they  wanted  and  why  they  did  not  depart. 
Other  men,  with  most  evil  faces  and  crooked- 
stocked  guns,  crept  out  of  the  shadows  of  the 
hills,  till  soon  Wee  Willie  Winkie  was  face  to 
face  with  an  audience  some  twenty  strong. 
Miss  Allardyce  screamed. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Iam  the  Colonel  Sahib’s  son,  and  my  or¬ 
der  is  that  you  go  at  once.  You  black  men  are 
frightening  the  Miss  Sahib.  One  of  you  must 
run  into  cantonments  and  take  the  news  that 


ii.  Pushtu  is  the  Afghan  language. 
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the  Miss  Sahib  has  hurt  herself,  and  that  the 
Colonel’s  son  is  here  with  her.” 

“Put  our  feet  into  the  trap?”  was  the 
laughing  reply.  “Hear  this  boy’s  speech  !  ” 

“Say  that  I  sent  you  —  I,  the  Colonel’s 
son.  They  will  give  you  money.” 

“What  is  the  use  of  this  talk?  Take  up 
the  child  and  the  girl,  and  we  can  at  least  ask 
for  the  ransom.  Ours  are  the  villages  on  the 
heights,”  said  a  voice  in  the  background. 

These  were  the  bad  men  —  worse  than  the 
goblins — and  it  needed  all  Wee  Willie 
Winkie’s  training  to  prevent  him  from  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears.  But  he  felt  that  to  cry  before 
a  native,  excepting  only  his  mother’s  ayah , 
would  be  an  infamy  greater  than  any  mutiny. 
Moreover,  he,  as  future  colonel  of  the  195th, 
had  that  grim  regiment  at  his  back. 

“Are  you  going  to  carry  us  away?”  said 
Wee  Willie  Winkie,  very  blanched  and  un¬ 
comfortable. 

“Yes,  my  little  Sahib  Bahadury"n  said  the 
tallest  of  the  men;  “and  eat  you  afterward.” 

“That  is  child’s  talk,”  said  Wee  Willie 
Winkie.  “ Men  do  not  eat  men.” 

A  yell  of  laughter  interrupted  him,  but  he 
went  on,  firmly:  “And  if  you  do  carry  us 


12.  Bahadur  is  a  title  of  marked  respect,  meaning  hero  or  champion. 
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away,  I  tell  you  that  all  my  regiment  will 
come  up  in  a  day  and  kill  you  all  without 
leaving  one.  Who  will  take  my  message  to 
the  Colonel  Sahib  ?  ’  ’ 

Speech  in  any  vernacular — and  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  had  a  colloquial  acquaintance  with 
three — was  easy  to  the  boy  who  could  not 
yet  manage  his  r's  and  tti s  aright. 

Another  man  joined  the  conference,  crying: 
“Oh,  foolish  men!  What  this  babe  says  is 
true.  He  is  the  heart’s  heart  of  those  white 
troops.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  let  them  go 
both;  for,  if  he  is  taken,  the  regiment  will 
break  loose  and  gut  the  valley.  Our  villages 
are  in  the  valley,  and  we  shall  not  escape. 
That  regiment  are  devils.  They  broke  Khoda 
Yar’s  breast-bone  with  kicks  when  he  tried 
to  take  the  rifles;  and,  if  we  touch  this  child, 
they  will  fire  and  rape  and  plunder  for  a 
month,  till  nothing  remains.  Better  to  send  a 
man  back  to  take  the  message  and  get  a  re¬ 
ward.  I  say  that  this  child  is  their  god,  and 
that  they  will  spare  none  of  us,  nor  our 
women,  if  we  harm  him.  ” 

It  was  Din  Mahommed,  the  dismissed 
groom  of  the  Colonel,  who  made  the  diversion, 
and  an  angry  and  heated  discussion  followed. 
Wee  Willie  Winkie,  standing  over  Miss  Allar- 
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dyce,  waited  the  upshot.  Surely  his  “wegi- 
ment,”  his  own  “  wegiment,”  would  not  de¬ 
sert  him  if  they  knew  of  his  extremity. 
******* 

The  riderless  pony  brought  the  news  to  the 
195th,  though  there  had  been  consternation  in 
the  Colonel’s  household  for  an  hour  before. 
The  little  beast  came  in  through  the  parade- 
ground  in  front  of  the  main  barracks,  where 
the  men  were  settling  down  to  play  spoil-five13 
till  the  afternoon.  Devlin,  the  color-sergeant 
of  E  Company,  glanced  at  the  empty  saddle 
and  tumbled  through  the  barrack-rooms,  kick¬ 
ing  up  each  room  corporal  as  he  passed.  ‘  *  Up, 
ye  beggars !  there’s  something  happened  to  the 
Colonel’s  son,”  he  shouted. 

“  He  couldn’t  fall  off !  S’elp  me,  ’e  couldn't 
fall  off,”  blubbered  a  drummer-boy.  Go  an’ 
hunt  acrost  the  river.  He’s  over  there  if  he’s 
anywhere,  an’  may  be  those  Pathans14  have 
got  ’im.  For  the  love  o’  Gawd,  don’t  look 
for  ’im  in  the  nullahs ! 15  Let’s  go  over  the 
river.” 


13.  A  game  of  cards.  Five  are  dealt  each  player.  Three  tricks  win 
the  game,  but  if  no  player  secures  that  number,  the  game  is  said  to  be 
spoiled. 

14.  The  Afghans. 

15.  River-bed  or  dry  watercourses. 
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“  There’s  sense  in  Mott  yet,”  said  Devlin. 
“  E  Company,  double  out  to  the  river — sharp!” 

So  E  Company,  in  its  shirt-sleeves  mainly, 
doubled  for  the  dear  life,  and  in  the  rear  toiled 
the  perspiring  sergeant,  adjuring  it  to  double 
yet  faster.  The  cantonment  was  alive  with 
the  men  of  the  195th  hunting  for  Wee  Willie 
Winkie,  and  the  Colonel  finally  overtook  E 
Company,  far  too  exhausted  to  swear,  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  pebbles  of  the  river-bed. 

Up  the  hill  under  which  Wee  Willie  Winkie’s 
bad  men  were  discussing  the  wisdom  of  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  child  and  the  girl,  a  lookout  fired 
two  shots. 

“What  have  I  said?”  shouted  Din  Ma- 
hammed.  “There  is  the  warning  !  The  pul¬ 
tun 16  are  out  already  and  are  coming  across 
the  plain  !  Get  away !  Let  us  not  be  seen 
with  the  boy  !  ” 

******* 

“  The  wegiment  is  coming,”  said  Wee  Wil¬ 
lie  Winkie,  confidently,  to  Miss  Allardyce, 
“and  it’s  all  wight.  Don’t  cry  !  ” 

He  needed  the  advice  himself,  for,  ten  min¬ 
utes  later,  when  his  father  came  up,  he  was 
weeping  bitterly  with  his  head  in  Miss  Allar- 
dyce’s  lap. 

16.  An  Indian  term  for  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
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And  the  men  of  the  195th  carried  him 
home  with  shouts  and  rejoicings;  and  Coppy, 
who  had  ridden  a  horse  into  a  lather,  met 
him,  and,  to  his  intense  disgust,  kissed  him 
openly  in  the  presence  of  the  men. 

But  there  was  balm  for  his  dignity.  His 
father  assured  him  that  not  only  would  the 
breaking  of  arrest  be  condoned,  but  that  the 
good-conduct  badge  would  be  restored  as 
soon  as  his  mother  could  sew  it  on  his 
blouse-sleeve.  Miss  Allardyce  had  told  the 
Colonel  a  story  that  made  him  proud  of 
his  son. 

“She  belonged  to  you,  Coppy,”  said  Wee 
Willie  Winkie,  indicating  Miss  Allardyce  with 
a  grimy  forefinger.  “  I  knew  she  didn’t  ought 
to  go  acwoss  ve  wiver,  and  I  knew  ve  weg- 
iment  would  come  to  me  if  I  sent  Jack 
home.” 

“You’re  a  hero,  Winkie,”  said  Coppy  — 
“a pukka 17  hero  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  vat  means,”  said  Wee 
Willie  Winkie;  “but  you  mustn’t  call  me 
Winkie  any  no  more.  I’m  Percival  Will’am 
Will’ams.” 

And  in  this  manner  did  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
enter  into  his  manhood. 


17.  Pukka  —  perfect. 
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It  was  about  the  year  1891  that  an  enthusiastic 
article  in  the  London  Times  called  the  attention 
of  English  readers  to  a  young  man  who  was  then 
in  the  city  and  who  had  recently  published  certain 
tales  and  poems  of  life  in  India.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fame  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  was  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  fruitless  journey  to  find  publishers 
and  readers.  He  had  left  India  about  a  year 
before  and  had  been  in  Hong  Kong,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York,  nowhere  finding  em¬ 
ployment  or  publisher,  until  in  London  he  found 
a  firm  willing  to  risk  something  on  his  manu¬ 
script. 

As  one  reads  the  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills, 
Soldiers  Three ,  Departmental  Ditties ,  The  Gadsbys 
and  Black  and  White ,  he  is  led  to  inquire  why 
publishers  could, have  been  so  blind  to  the  power 
in  the  writings  of  this  young  journalist.  And 
yet  the  cause  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  stories 
were  plain  and  almost  rough,  the  style  direct 
and  positive,  and  the  homely  characters  pos¬ 
sessed  so  much  vitality  and  real  aggressiveness 
that  the  critics  would  not  admit  either  value 
or  beauty  in  the  tales.  They  felt  the  force  but 
believed  the  public  would  be  shocked  at  the 
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lack  of  conventional  form  and  the  evident  in¬ 
tent  to  show  things  as  they  are.  Besides,  Kip¬ 
ling  was  introducing  new  persons.  The  world 
knew  and  praised  the  official  in  army  life  but 
here  was  a  man  who  persisted  in  bringing  the 
private  soldier,  Tommy  Atkins,  in  his  every¬ 
day  garb,  right  into  the  literary  drawing  room. 
Naturally  people  hesitated  to  receive  him.  Since 
that  time  Kipling  has  gained  marvelously  in 
popularity  and  has  contributed  much  more  to 
our  literature  though  there  are  still  those  who 
say  that  he  is  famous  but  not  great. 

He  was  born  in  Bombay,  the  son  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  artist.  As  a  child  he  was  original  and  will¬ 
ful,  having  no  particular  love  for  the  toys  of 
his  age  but  absorbed  in  books  and  puzzling 
games.  He  was  very  fond  of  Tiis  father,  who 
took  him  in  1878  to  see  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  then  left  him  in  school  in  England.  Here 
he  remained  till  he  was  eighteen.  He  gained  a 
prize  for  his  work  in  English  Literature  but 
was  not  otherwise  distinguished  for  his  scholar¬ 
ship. 

In  1883  he  returned  to  India  and  became 
chief  editor  on  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette . 
Here  he  worked  with  feverish  industry,  ran¬ 
sacking  the  city  for  news  and  absorbing  almost 
by  intuition  the  characteristics  of  the  life  he 
saw  among  the  varied  classes  that  crowd  an 
Eastern  city.  He  was  intimate  with  the  English- 
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man  in  Indian  civil  life,  with  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  army,  and  with  the  natives  of 
countless  sects  and  tribes.  The  extent  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  power  of  minute  observation  seemed 
to  be  equaled  only  by  his  ability  to  appreciate 
character  and  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  whom  he  met.  Men  were  no  more 
transparent  to  him  than  were  animals,  and  later 
in  his  Jungle  Books  he  made  use  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  insight.  He  wrote  much  for  his  paper  and 
there  he  first  published  many  of  the  stories 
that  afterward  made  him  famous  in  London. 
He  left  his  work  in  India  in  1890  on  the  search 
that  terminated  in  fame.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  always  had  perfect  confidence  that 
eventually  his  work  would  be  appreciated. 

In  1891  he  returned  to  America,  and  labored 
with  Wolcott  Balestier  until  the  latter’s  death. 
When  Kipling  married  the  sister  of  his  friend 
he  settled  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  where  he 
built  a  beautiful  house  which  he  named  The 
Naulahka ,  after  the  story  which  he  and  Bales¬ 
tier  wrote  together. 

He  has  been  a  great  traveler,  has  written 
much  of  different  countries  and  different  peo¬ 
ples  and  always  with  the  same  directness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  marvelous  penetration.  His  most 
famous  single  piece  is  The  Recessional  which  we 
publish  elsewhere. 

He  is  quick  and  lively  in  his  movements  and 
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somewhat  nervous  in  temperament.  He  shuns 
publicity,  enjoys  retirement,  and  declines  to  be 
lionized.  He  is  small  and  nearsighted  but  ath¬ 
letic  in  his  habits;  is  practical  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs  and  is  always  neat  and  well- 
dressed  —  a  man  of  the  world. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  calls  him  a  “regular 
literary  blotting-pad,  soaking  up  everything  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  ”  When  the  Hoosier  Poet 
sent  a  copy  of  his  Child  World  to  Kipling  the 
latter  responded: 

“  Your  trail  lies  to  the  westward, 

Mine  back  to  mine  own  place. 

There  is  water  between  our  lodges  — 

I  have  not  seen  your  face; 

But  I  have  read  your  verses, 

And  I  can  guess  the  rest, 

For  in  the  hearts  of  children 
There  is  no  east  or  west.” 

Anyone  who  understands  baseball  and  knows 
Kipling’s  poetry  will  appreciate  “Mr.  Dooley’s” 
remark:  “What  I  like  about  Kipling  is  that  his 
pomes  is  r-right  off  the  bat.” 


Miscellaneous 


Supplementary  IRea&tno 


As  supplementary  to  the  work  which  is  required 
here  in  the  course,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
if  you  would  make  a  similar  .brief  review  of  some 
novel  which  has  made  upon  you  a  notable  impres¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  volume 
contains  all  the  literature  you  will  study  in  this 
manner.  While  you  are  studying  this  part,  devote 
your  general  reading  to  prose  fiction  and  narra¬ 
tive  poems,  many  excellent  examples  of  which 
you  can  find  in  current  numbers  of  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  the  books  of  the  public  or  school 
library.  When  you  have  finished  any  novel, 
story,  or  poem,  give  it  a  few  moments,  considera¬ 
tion  and  see  if  you  could  discuss  it  under  the 
heads  of  our  outline.  As  a  person  reads,  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  thought  seizes  and  arranges  impor¬ 
tant  ideas,  and  leaves  them  as  very  definite  im¬ 
pressions,  even  though  the  reader  has  at  no  time 
given  conscious  attention  to  these  details.  The 
purpose  of  this  portion  of  your  study  has  not 
been  fully  accomplished  until  in  your  reading  you 
find  yourself  without  effort  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  knowing  the  points  we  have  discussed. 
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Story-telling  must  have  begun  with  brief 
recitals  of  the  incidents  of  everyday  life,  from 
which  it  was  but  a  step  to  more  elaborate  re¬ 
citals  in  which  the  imagination  colored  the 
account.  People  listened  eagerly  in  the  early 
days  of  the  race  as  children  listen  now,  and 
when  it  became  possible  to  record  them  in  per¬ 
manent  form  stories  were  incorporated  into  the 
literature  of  the  race  and  fiction  became  a  fact. 
But  the  way  was  long  from  that  point  to  the 
present,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  the  novel  became  of  serious  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  department  of  literature.  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollet  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  first  school  of  novelists  that  exerted  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  people.  Goldsmith  and  Sterne  also 
established  a  reputation  that  seems  destined  to 
last  throughout  time  despite  all  variations  in  pub¬ 
lic  taste.  But  most  of  these  early  writers  were 
like  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  and  did 
not  consider  decency  as  by  any  means  necessary 
in  a  novel,  and  their  work  was  usually  character¬ 
ized  by  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  that  shock  our 
more  refined  tastes.  It  was  not  far  from  the  time 
of  the  breaking  cut  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
the  outcry  against  the  indecency  of  fiction  pro- 
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duced  a  class  of  writers  who  substituted  the  fop 
and  the  dandy  for  the  rake  and  the  libertine,  and 
who  carried  their  sentimental  folly  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  that  they  filled  with  disgust  the  people  who 
had  heralded  their  coming  with  joy.  Whipple 
says  of  these  writers  that  their  inspiration  was 
“love  and  weak  tea,”  and  he  charges  them  with 
being  the  chief  source  of  the  “contemporary  pa¬ 
rental  objection  to  works  of  fiction.”  But  with 
the  coming  of  Waver  ley,  the  first  novel  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  the  sentimental  school  vanished,  and  the 
novel  rapidly  grew  to  the  important  place  it  to-day 
occupies. 

“Fundamentally  a  novel  must  be  interesting. 
It  must  furnish  the  mind  with  something  new, 
something  that  it  can  possess  and  conserve,  and 
something  it  can  perpetuate  and  give  to  others, 
for  these  are  the  elements  of  pleasure.  It  must 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  by  that  which  can  in 
no  way  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  to  life,  by  that 
which  has  no  disagreeable  accompaniments  or  in 
which  the  disagreeable  is  subordinate  to  or  trans¬ 
muted  by  other  ideas,  and  by  that  whose  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  mind  and  does 
not  perish  with  the  using.  The  novel  may  have  a 
scientific  value  if  it  is  historical,  if  it  enters  the 
domain  of  natural  history,  or  if  it  is  a  study  of 
social  conditions,  psychological  or  ethical  prob¬ 
lems.  It  may  have  a  moral  value  as  it  influences 
to  good  conduct  by  the  examples  it  furnishes,  as 
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it  indulges  in  direct  preaching,  and,  more  than  in 
any  other  way,  as  it  shows  the  true  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  human  life.  Lastly  the  novel 
may  have  an  aesthetic  value  when  it  gives  a  quiet 
contemplative  view  of  beautiful  things,  and  when 
it  brings  to  us  the  refinements  of  reproductive  art 
or  the  novelties  and  elegancies  of  a  new  creation.” 
So  much  at  least  does  Daniel  G.  Thomson  see  of 
the  character  and  possibilities  of  the  novel. 

Again,  Walter  Besant  in  lecturing  on  the  Art  of 
Fiction  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  a  good  novel 
much  in  the  following  manner.  It  must  show  a 
fidelity  to  life  that  comes  from  trained  observa¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  characterized  by  a  vividness 
of  description  that  makes  the  reader  see  the  fig¬ 
ures  and  their  environment  as  though  before  his 
very  eyes.  There  must  be  a  suppression  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  which  hinder  instead  of  help  the  action, 
all  episodes  and  conversations  which  do  not  either 
advance  the  story  or  illustrate  the  characters. 
Every  situation  should  be  presented  dramatic¬ 
ally,  for  a  novel  is  like  a  play.  Every  figure 
must  be  sketched  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  must 
possess  the  vitality  of  actual  life  so  that  we  may 
know  them  all  personally,  “know  them  so  well 
that  they  become  our  advisers,  our  guides  and  our 
best  friends,  on  whom  we  model  ourselves,  our 
thoughts,  and  our  actions.”  In  addition  to  all 
this  the  novel  must  have  a  conscious  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  “It  is,  fortunately,  not  possible  in  this 
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country  for  a  man  to  defile  and  defame  humanity 
and  still  be  called  an  artist.” 

These  are  the  principles  that  students  should 
hold  in  mind  in  their  reading;  they  are  the  canons 
of  their  criticism,  the  basis  of  their  judgment  of 
the  novels  they  read. 

There  are  many  types  of  novels,  and  one  could 
not  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  classification  on 
the  basis  of  their  purpose  or  the  character  of  the 
plot.  The  underlying  method  of  the  author  and 
the  style  of  treatment  he  adopts  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  grouping.  A  novel  is  realistic  when 
the  author  undertakes  to  depict  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  subordinate  the  incident  and  the  plot 
to  the  persons  and  their  characters.  This  is  a 
tendency  of  the  modern  writers,  and  has  resulted 
in  many  grewsome  and  unhealthy  publications 
that  have  benefited  mankind  but  little  and  have 
frequently  tended  strongly  to  place  a  premium 
upon  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  species 
of  realism  that  has  helped  to  bring  the  old  ro¬ 
mance  into  closer  touch  with  the  world,  and  has 
produced  a  type  of  novel  in  which  the  plot  and 
the  persons  are  well-balanced,  and  enough  of 
idealism  is  introduced  to  give  an  artistic  coloring 
to  the  whole.  It  is  such  an  idealistic  novel  that 
becomes  absorbing  and  inspiring.  Arlo  Bates  has 
written:  “Genuine  art  may  sadden,  but  it  can  not 
depress;  it  may  bring  a  fresh  sense  of  the  anguish 
of  humanity,  but  it  must  from  its  very  nature  join 
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with  this  the  consolation  of  an  ideal.  The  tragedy 
of  human  life  is  in  art  held  to  be  the  source  of  new 
courage,  of  nobler  aspiration,  because  it  gives 
grander  opportunities  for  human  emotion  to  vin¬ 
dicate  its  superiority  to  all  disasters,  all  terrors, 
all  woe.”  Unless  a  novel  fulfills  this  purpose  it  is 
not  worth  the  reading  as  a  work  of  fiction.  The 
purely  realistic  novel  of  the  type  alluded  to  above 
should  be  classified  with  works  of  scientific  soci¬ 
ology  and  read  only  by  the  student  of  criminology. 
The  romantic  novel  in  which  the  plot  is  every¬ 
thing  and  the  people  are  merely  puppets,  serves 
only  the  purpose  of  entertainment,  and  every  per¬ 
son  must  decide  for  himself  how  much  of  time  he 
can  afford  to  spend  in  pure  intellectual  play. 
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The  short '  story  has  its  distinctive  place  in 
literature,  and  of  late  it  has  become,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  form  of  fiction.  Possibly  this  is 
unfortunate,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  the 
most  profitable  form  of  reading.  It  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mental  restlessness  and  a  craving  for  ex¬ 
citement  that  the  longer  and  more  finished  novel 
does  not  encourage.  Probably  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  short  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  char¬ 
acters  rarely  have  a  living  personality.  They 
pass  from  the  reader’s  sight  before  they  have  had 
time  to  produce  a  serious  impression.  It  is  true 
that  Ernest  lives  among  his  friends  and  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  a  vital  creation,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  Ivanhoe  is  the  ideal  hero  of 
boyish  imagination  because  he  was  seen  for  a  long 
time  and  frequently,  in  a  great  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Jeanie  Deans  could  never  have  made 
the  friendship  of  the  thousands  of  her  admirers  if 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  compressed  her  career  into 
the  limits  of  a  single  magazine  article. 


Observations 


Of  all  the  printed  books  that  ever  vexed  the 
wise  and  charmed  the  foolish  a  bad  novel  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  which  best  displays  how  far  the  mind 
can  descend  in  the  sliding  scale  of  sense  and 
nature.  —  Whipple . 


The  elements  of  light  and  hopefulness  are  es¬ 
sential  to  a  living  novel.  There  may  be  plenty  of 
tragedy  but  this  should  be  the  shadow  in  the  pic¬ 
ture;  and  no  true,  pleasing  picture  can  be  printed 
in  black  or  lurid  red  alone.  A  story  can  not  hold 
a  large  place  among  the  living  which  leaves  an 
unredeemed  impression  of  horror  or  even  of 
despondency.  — E .  P.  Roe. 


Every  man  reads  himself  out  of  the  book  that 
he  reads;  nay,  has  he  a  strong  mind,  reads  himself 
into  the  book  and  amalgamates  his  thoughts  with 
the  author's.  —  Goethe . 
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Great  iftovels 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  novels  that  have 
moved  or  entertained  the  world,  novels  which 
every  person  should  know.  The  list  could  be 
much  lengthened  without  doing  violence  to  our 
principles  of  selection,  and  it  might  be  shortened 
without  offense. 


ENGLISH. 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  —  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

“  One  of  the  most  delicious  morsels  of  fictitious  com¬ 
position  on  which  the  human  mind  was  ever  employed.’' 

—  Scott. 


Ivanhoe. —  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  —  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  story  of  Scotch  life  in  the  lower  classes.  Jeanie 
Deans  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  fiction. 

Henry  Esmond. —  Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

The  period  of  the  story  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
one  of  the  great  historical  novels  of  the  language. 

The  Newcomes. —  Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

A  satirical  novel  of  the  realistic  type.  It  gives 
us  Col.  Newcome,  a  delightful  creation. 

Vanity  Fair. —  Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

An  interesting  story,  characterized  by  bitter  realism 
and  keen  satire. 
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(Breat  IRovels 


David  Copperfield. —  Charles  Dickens. 

A  story  of  middle-class  life  in  England.  It  is  said 
to  be  partly  biographical.  “Of  all  my  works  I  like 
this  the  best,”  said  Dickens. 

Oliver  Twist. —  Charles  Dickens. 

It  vividly  portrays  the  struggles  of  a  pure  boy  among 
the  criminal  classes  of  London. 

Romola. —  George  Eliot. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  historical  novels.  A  tale  of 
Florentine  life  in  the  time  of  Savonarola.  It  is  a 
remarkable  study  in  the  development  of  character. 

Middlemarch. —  George  Eliot. 

A  pathetic  story  of  failure.  By  many  claimed  to  be 
her  greatest  work. 

AMERICAN. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  the  Spy,  and  the  Pilot. 
—  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

The  first,  a  thrilling  story  of  Indian  adventure,  and 
one  of  five  books  relating  the  career  of  Natty  Bumpo, 
or  Leather-Stocking.  The  second,  a  story  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
last,  a  stirring  Revolutionary  tale  of  the  sea,  introduces 
Captain  Paul  Jones. 

The  Scarlet  Letter. —  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

A  story  of  sin,  punishment,  and  repentance,  in  Puri¬ 
tan  New  England. 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables. —  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

A  gloomy  story  of  heredity,  with  enlivening  touches 
from  youth  and  happiness. 
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Great  Novels 


Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  story  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  This  book 
was  a  great  influence  in  bringing  on  the  Civil  war. 


The  following,  though  scarcely  in  the  same 
’  rank,  are  well  worth  the  reading: 

Hypatia. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Lorna  Doone. — R.  D.  Blackmore. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth. — William  Black. 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Laphan. — W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Grandissimes. — Geo.  W.  Cable. 

Marcella. — Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

The  Bostonians. — Henry  James. 

Saracinesca. — F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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IRevtew  Questions 


1.  What  words  and  phrases  can  you  find  in 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  that  give  local  coloring  to  the 
story  ? 

2.  Do  you  find  in  the  character  of  Wee  Willie 
anything  unreasonable  for  a  child  of  his  years  ? 

3.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  speech  ? 
Are  they  such  as  a  child  of  his  age  might  have  ? 

4.  Gather  together  the  passages  in  The  Am¬ 
bitious  Guest  that  locate  the  scene  of  the  story. 

5.  What  purpose  did  Hawthorne  have  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  guest  such  a  character  as  he  describes  ? 

6.  What  striking  contrast  can  you  find  in  the 
personal  character  of  Hawthorne  and  Kipling  ? 

7.  What  was  there  in  the  life  of  Coleridge  that 
would  seem  to  account  for  the  curious  introduction 
of  supernatural  events  into  The  Ancient  Mariner  ? 

8.  Which  is  the  most  intensely  local:  Enoch 
Arden,  The  Ambitious  Guest,  or  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  ? 

9.  Study  the  emotions  which  you  find  Philip 
to  show.  Does  Tennyson  carry  your  sympathy 
with  Philip  in  these  emotions  ? 

10.  Make  a  written  comparison,  covering  each 
of  the  points  of  the  outline  for  study, between  The 
Ambitious  Guest  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  striving 
to  show  in  which  respect  each  story  excels. 
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